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A little more than a year ago’ it was “My privilege to 
present a paper on veterinary education to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. Or that occasion I dealt 
mainly with the course of study for the diploma, affirming 
that there were strong indications that the time had arrived 
for its reconstruction. Ordinarily it would be seemly for 
me to refrain from repeating my views at so short an 
interval of time,or to explore another branch of our edu- 
cational system. A recent decision of the Council, how- 
ever, is an excuse, if not a sufficient reason, for me to 
invite the members of this Division to join me in a further 
examination of our educational question and, in view of 
the fact that the course of study for the diploma is to 
be extended to five years, to assist me in making sugges- 
tions in regard to the method of training. Five years 
instead of four will permit of additions and emendations 
being made which have appeared to be desirable for some 
time. 

By our constitution the Council, which is elected by 
the members and fellows of the profession, is responsible 
for conducting the examination for the license to practise. 
It has the power to require all students, who enter the 
Veterinary Schools, to undergo an examination in general 
education prior to the first professional examination and 
to regulate the nature and extent of the professional exami- 
nations. It follows, therefore, that the standard of general 
education and professional training for the diploma is 
determined by the Council, 


The system of representation on the Council does not 


provide for unbiased academic experience in educational 
matters and is open to criticism for that reason. It happens 
that the Colleges are usually well represented, and in 
academic matters, therefore, their interests are naturally 
not neglected. It is not my intention, however, to suggest 
any alteration in our constitution, and it would certainly 
be temerarious, but changes in our educational methods 
are being brought about, and the opinions of the members 
of the profession in regard to fundamental principles should 
at this time be particularly valuable and timely. 

In preparing these rather disjointed notes I have given 
a separate significance to education and training. Some- 
thing more than vocational training must be included in 
the equipment of a member of a dignified profession. A 
person may be educated and not trained, or trained and 
not educated. In this connection I have taken the liberty 
of quoting some phrases of a distinguished educationist 
which appear to be appropriate. 

Education has been defined as “ the acquisition of the 





* Paper presented to the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on 29h November, 1929. 


art of utilisation of knowledge.’’ It is not the mere 
acquisition of knowledge as tested by examination. “ It 
is possible to pump into the minds of a certain class a 
certain quantity of inert knowledge by means of lectures 
and text books. This may be specialist education but it 
is not education, which, to be successful, cannot be divorced 
from general culture. Any system of education should 
aim to produce men who possess both culture and expert 
in some special direction.”’ These things 


knowledge 
*“ When there was less 


matter, and they matter to us. 
to know it was more possible to remain unconscious of 
ignorance.’’ The scope of our knowledge has widened. 
The standard of general education required of a veterinary 
student before he presents himself for his first professional 
examination is determined by the Council. The regula- 
tions governing the qualifications required for the _pre- 
liminary examination appear to be suitable, but some of 
the more elementary certificates which are now acceptable 
should be eliminated from the list. The time is approach- 
ing when nothing less than the matriculation standard 
will be required of all students entering the literary and 
scientific professions. The veterinary profession requires 
material, students who have received a_ good 
With a lengthened course of study the 
their secondary 


as raw 
general education. 
great majority will come direct from 
schools to the Colleges. The latter are concerned with 
both the education and the training of their students, and 
they are evading their responsibilities if they remain con- 
tent to provide nothing more than scientific and technical 
instruction, 

In this connection the kind of education | have in mind 
is that which can be obtained by contact. It involves 
intellectual association during a student’s career with 
others who are pursuing the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. It includes the contact of teacher and teacher, 
teacher and student, and student and student. The Uni- 
versity system is the means of bringing this about to 
the best advantage. ‘* The justification for a University 
is that it preserves the connection between knowledge and 
the zest of life by uniting the young and the old in the 
imaginative consideration of learning.’ The word 
‘* universitas ’’ means society and implies ‘comradeship. 
Universities in all the ages stand for the spirit of fellow- 
ship and corporate responsibility. The Collegiate system 
depends for its success on the widening influence of Uni- 
versity affiliation; without it, a technical College bears 
no mark of academic distinction and is merely a factory 
for the production of experts. The patter of experts is 
not education. At Newcastle I touched upon this point 
and I have no hesitation in referring to it again. The 
segregation of teachers and students of veterinary science 
in the past has resulted in intellectual isolation for them 
and lack of appreciation by others. It is a product of 
the one portal system and calls for early remedy. It is 
possible to retain the present system of entry to the pro- 
fession and at the same time to co-operate more closely 
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with the Universities. The financial position of the Col- 
leges would almost certainly benefit from University 
affiliation and the teachers and students would gain 
pecuniary advantages also. 

The veterinarian has to be a well-educated as well as 
a well-trained man. His various activities require versati- 
lity, and wide knowledge of men, animals and things 
as well as professional training. The veterinary profession 
has a definite place in the social system which is develop- 
ing. The national importance of veterinary science has 
been disgracefully overlooked in this country, but there 
is a growing appreciation of its economic value, parti- 
cularly in State and municipal service. 

The reports of the Departmental Committee on the 
reconstruction of the Royal Veterinary College and the 
Colonial Veterinary Services Organisation Committee refer 
very strongly to the fact that educational facilities for 
students of veterinary science are unsatisfactory, and there 
is no doubt that there is a growing demand for a higher 
standard of general education and training. The leaders 
of the veterinary profession are showing that they are 
ready enough to enter into the spirit of the movement. 
It is not such a difficult matter to institute higher stand- 
ards as it is to finance them. It is high time that the 
public in this country evinced something more than an 
academic interest in this matter. Veterinary Colleges 
need more support from public funds and private bene- 
factors, and veterinary qualifications must be given a 
higher pecuniary value. The present position is that the 
Colleges cannot afford to provide the requisite training 
without considerable financial assistance, and _ students 
have a feeling that veterinary science has too little to 
offer in the shape of honour or pecuniary reward. The 
increased period of time to be spent in training will 
entail more expense to the Colleges and the students, 
but the decision has been made. 

The case against the present course of study for the 
diploma is that four years is not sufficient for the revised 
syllabus which has now become necessary. It is recognised 
that more subjects must now be included and that more 
time is required for practical exercises. Over thirty years 
have elapsed since the syllabus was revised, and during 
that time science has not been standing still. In parti- 
cular, veterinary science has progressed and become more 
comprehensive. It is necessary to move with the times 
and maintain or enlarge the gap between quackery and 
professional knowledge. Many other countries have 
realised the need for an extended training and we cannot 
delay longer. Mere length of training will not suffice— 
quality and distinction of instruction are required. The 
possession of a license to practise should include a suffi- 
cient knowledge of all branches of veterinary science to 
appreciate the possibilities of specialisation and research. 
Specialists will increase in number, but the term should 
be reserved for those who have been specially trained 
after they have undergone the ordinary course of 
instruction. Specialisation cannot be superimposed success- 
fully on insufficient basic knowledge and must be regarded 
as a superstructure following qualification in all branches. 

The scientific curriculum for a student reading for the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
will in future extend over five years at a vocational College, 
and in many cases a longer period of study will be required. 


Exemption from the first year will be obtainable, as now, 
on producing evidence that a sufficient standard of know- 
ledge has been attained in Biology, Chemistry and Physics. 
It has been urged that an examination in these subjects 
should precede entrance to a Veterinary College, thus 
reducing the professional course by one year. It simply 
means that their exclusion entails a four years’ course 
and their inclusion a five years’ course. The Conjoint 
Board have established a pre-medical examination in 
Chemistry and Physics and, after next July, Elementary 
Biology will form Part II. of the same examination. 

These subjects are taught in the Medical Schools, and, 
in the first professional examination of the Conjoint Board, 
General Biology is included with Physiology, Bio- 
Chemistry, and Bio-Physics. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that Biology, Chemistry and Physics should 
continue to be taught in the Veterinary Schools, and the 
system has no doubt much to recommend it. The report 
of the Departmental Committee on the Royal Veterinary 
College is very illuminating on this point. 

In the revised course for the diploma it is to be expected 
that the students will be given more time for the study 
of preliminary science. The standard should not be less 
than that required by the Conjoint Board for the pre- 
medical examination. Most of the students will be found 
to possess previous knowledge of Elementary Chemistry 
and Physics. There is a strong movement to introduce 
the teaching of Biology more widely in secondary schools. 
This should assist a veterinary student’s mental equipment. 
I suggest that a high standard of knowledge in the funda- 
mental sciences can be required without exerting undue 
pressure on students. An atmosphere of serious study 
should be established at the beginning of a_ student’s 
career. Those first year students who have not matricu- 
lated should be encouraged to take advantage of their 
opportunity. 

Having passed the necessary examination in preliminary 
science the veterinary student undergoes four years or more 
vocational training. Certain subjects are to be added to 
the syllabus and more time is to be allotted to existing 
subjects. It is to be hoped that the extended period of 
time will permit of more attention being given to demon- 
strations and practical exercises. A_ scientific training 
which depends for instruction on lectures is doomed to 
failure. Lectures are merely sign-posts on the road to 
knowledge, and can do no more than point the way. It 
must be said that the examination system is at present 
insufficiently searching on the practical side. Demon- 
strations and practical exercises require teaching staff, 
accommodation and equipment, and, generally speaking, 
the financial stringency of the Colleges has caused the 
authorities to rely too much on lectures for instructional 
purposes. It is not unusual to find in the Calendars of the 
Colleges that one Professor is occupying two important 
chairs with no lecturers, assistants, or demonstrators to 
help him. I cannot think of a more trying and ineffective 
situation. it simply means that instruction is given by 
means of lectures and text books. There appears to be 
no provision for tutorial supervision at the Colleges, It 
is, indeed, amazing what has been accomplished and what 
the teaching staff and the students have put up with in 
the past. 

The various syllabuses of the revised course will require 
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to be drafted with the greatest care, and I take the liberty 
of suggesting that one or more Boards of Studies, to 
include teachers and examiners, should be constituted to 
deal with this matter and with the system of examination. 

The regulations governing the conduct of the examina- 
tions for the revised curriculum should insist upon the 
production of evidence that students have performed practi- 
cal work in all subjects, and practical tests should be 
included in the examinations. 

The technical instruction to be given to a veterinary 
student is a very important part of his training. It in- 
cludes laboratory and clinical instruction and has to be 
learnt in the laboratory, in the operating theatre, in the 
hospital and on the farm. At one time it.was customary 
for aspirants to the veterinary profession to serve a pupil- 
age with veterinary practitioners before entering College 
with a view to their technical training. This system is 
practically dead and there need be no regrets. Its advan- 
tages have been overrated, and in any case it cannot be 
revived. Students must ordinarily enter College in future 
direct from school with no gap in their educational career. 
It must be allowed that in country practices a pupil is 
enabled to gain some knowledge of agriculture and 
domestic animals in health, but pathological conditions 
cannot be properly appreciated. Technique is better ac- 
quired in properly equipped schools under specially quali- 
fied instructors in a disciplined manner. I think also 
that most people will agree that at a critical period in a 
youth’s life it is not advisable to give him the kind of 
independence that the old system of pupilage involved. 
Students should be encouraged, however, to spend their 
vacations in close contact with agricultural work, animal 
husbandry, and country sports, and with veterinary practi- 
tioners who are capable of teaching clinical methods and 
professional ethics. , 

Clinical instruction is one of the greatest difficulties. 
It must be solved by establishing large clinics and by 
the employment of a sufficient number of well-qualified 
clinical instructors. Clinical laboratories should be 
attached to all clinics, and students should themselves 
examine material and prepare it for examination. 

Large and well-equipped hospitals for all kinds of 
domestic animals should be attached to Colleges. The 
local practitioners could take advantage of the hospitals 
on terms to be arranged, and they might assist in estab- 
lishing ambulatory clinics for the benefit of students. I 
believe that great reputations could be built up for well- 
equipped hospitals in suitable localities, and that, with 
modern methods of transportation, there would be no 
lack of clinical material. Motor ambulance service has a 
great future before it and I go so far as to suggest that 
owners of sick animals will quickly discover that it is a 
great advantage to have most cases treated and nursed 
at a hospital, if one exists, within a radius of 50 miles. 

In future, examinations in technique should be more 
searching. At present the regulations only provide for 
written and oral examinations in such subjects as Patho- 
logy, Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary Surgery. It 
is strange that no provision is made for practical examina- 
tions in these subjects or for clinical examinations in Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Obstetrics. Clinical records should 
be kept by students and produced at examinations, together 
with evidence that a required number of post-mortems, 


administrations of anzsthetics, operations, and _parturi- 
tions have been performed. When a student knows what 
is expected of him in this direction he will make efforts 
on his own account and not rely on the chance of passing 
a written and oral examination. 

In conclusion, I regret that I have been unable to say 
anything striking on a hackneyed subject, and I have 
to admit that my remarks might justly be regarded as 
platitudinous and visionary. But I want the members 
of the profession to realise that the subject of veterinary 
education and training is no longer a domestic concern. 
It is becoming a matter of national importance, and there 
is a growing interest on the part of the State and the 
public generally. 

Collective and individual efforts must be made to bring 
about the very best solution of a difficult problem, and we 
should be prepared with a reasonable policy and a definite 
programme of development. 

The Colleges will, no doubt, continue to do their part 
to their utmost capacity, but they must prepare for 
changes. They cannot remain isolated units of private 
or semi-private enterprise. If the situation is carefully 
considered and correctly handled, 1 see no reason why 
the financial starvation of veterinary education, fostered 
by complacency and nurtured by false independence, should 
not be relieved by sympathetic interdependence. More will 
be gained by admitting defects than by disputing them. 
Prestige and dignity will be obtained by endeavouring to 
remove defects. 

Progress and development are in the air, and schemes 
involving increasing expenditure are their natural outcome. 

The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has taken a decisive step, but there is more to be done. 
On the last occasion that the course of study was lengthened 
it was thought that the number of students seeking en- 
trance to the profession would decrease, but there was 
nothing more than a temporary diminution. In fairness, 
the extra cost to the student ought to be met by increased 
remuneration for professional services. The institution of 
a higher standard of examination will involve the Colleges 
in additional expenditure. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
know that the proposal to add a year to the course of 
study for the diploma has received the blessing of the 
Principals. . 

I suggest that the time is ripe for a campaign to obtain 
State and other help and that every member of the pro- 
fession should endeavour to guide the movement in the 
right direction. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor Buxton, in opening the discussion, said he 
preferred to define education as “* that training which goes 
to cultivate the intellect and form the character ’’ and 
submitted that the terms ‘‘ education ’’ and “ training ” 
were synonymous. 

He preferred to consider the whole question under the 
two headings ‘‘ general education’? and ‘“ vocational 
education.”’ He agreed with Colonel Walker that “* any 
system of education should aim to produce men who possess 
both culture and expert knowledge in some _ special 
direction.”’ 

He dealt at some length with the question of the exten- 
sion of the course of study from four to five years which 
has recently been approved by the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons and of which official notice had been given. 
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He pointed out that the increase in the time of study was 
necessary under present conditions and must not be taken 
as implying that a vast amount of additional material was 
to be taught in the schools. In recent times the standards 
of teaching and of examination (which was, in fact, the 
only method at the disposal of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons for the enforcement of a standard of teach- 
ing) had moved in a vicious circle. The only just manner 
in which this could be broken was by providing sufficient 
time for the thorough training of the students. This it was 
proposed to do. 

There need be no fear that this extension would lead 
to a diminution in the number of Veterinary Surgeons on 
the Register to such an extent as to jeopardise the efficiency 
of veterinary service from the point of view of State 
requirements. They had learned that lesson thirty-five 
years ago, when the addition of a year was an increase of 
far greater proportion than the present increase, and when 
the number of veterinary surgeons on the Register remained 
almost constant. In any case the State had a right to 
expect that the supply of veterinary surgeons should be 
not only numerically adequate but of the highest profes- 
sional standard compatible with our economic conditions. 


Major G. W. Dunkin, in response to the President’s 
invitation to him to contribute to the discussion, stated 
that he really had nothing to say, although he had thought 
a great deal about the subject, and the particular reason 
he had for making that statement was that he always 
liked to hear other people speak first, as they gave him 
a lead. That afternoon, however, they had had a number 
of admirable leads, from Colonel Walker and Professor 
Buxton, and while listening to Colonel Walker, he won- 
dered what he had in mind when he wrote that paper; 
he wondered if he wanted them to assume (he could not 
quote from the paper verbatim, because he had forgotten 
the exact wording), that in his opinion there was some- 
thing wrong with the present-day teaching of the veterin- 
ary student in this country, and that that reflected itself 
possibly in the inefficiency of the practitioner. If that 
assumption were correct, up to a point he was inclined to 
agree. They had had, on the other hand, reference made both 
by Colonel Walker and Professor Buxton to the curriculum, 
which was about to be increased, and he thought none 
would fail to agree that that was a step in the right 
direction. Even twenty-seven years ago, which was about 
the time when he entered College, although he did not 
claim that his mental capacity was up to that of the 
average student, he found it a very hard task to keep 
up with the teaching and at the same time to keep going 
with revision, and other colleagues of his were in the same 
box. 

He was in absolute agreement with those who advocated 
teaching in co-operation with other institutions because 
he believed that the surroundings of the young man who 
was at College, and therefore virtually still at school, 
counted for such a lot in his after life; it mattered every- 
thing to him, and at some of the schools—at the London 
School in his time, and of course to-day—the student was 
isolated in every sense of the word. He believed that 
that was a tremendous mistake and ought to be remedied. 

A member of that Division had just said to him ‘* There 
are very few of us here who can discuss this question, 
because we are not competent to do so.’’ That surprised 
him, because in his opinion every practitioner was com- 
petent to discuss that question; he, in fact, was the very 
man who should discuss it, because he should know, better 
than anyone, what was wanted. Let them take the country 
practitioner as an example. Years ago, when a man 
qualified as a veterinary surgeon, and went into country 
practice, his clients were farmers; they kept horses, cattle, 
sheep or pigs, and their whole time was spent tending 
these animals. Their education was of the most meagre 
kind; they were practical agriculturists. What was the 
position to-day? It was entirely different. To-day, the 
average agriculturist attended one of two places: either 
an agricultural college, or he started off his education 
at the university. It had been authoritatively stated that 





there were many young men who entered the larger uni- 


versities to-day who would take up veterinary surgery if it 
were possible for them at the same time to pursue their 
university career, but in view of the fact that it meant 
coming to Edinburgh, Dublin, London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, they did not take it up. So that to-day they had an 
educated agriculturist, and the average country practitioner 
should be trained, in that broader sense, at least to that 
standard. That was one of the main reasons why he was 
in hearty agreement with the majority of the suggestions 
put forward by Colonel Walker. 

He thought Colonel Walker was to be thanked very 
sincerely for taking the trouble he had done in writing 
that paper on a subject in which they knew he was greatly 
interested; and of course they were more than indebted 
to Professor Buxton for giving them the benefit of his 
views. 

Captain E. C. Winter added his quota of thanks to 
Colonel Walker for his paper and said that, while he was 
quite in agreement with it, there was one aspect of the 
question upon which the essayist had not touched and 
that was the economic aspect, which entered very largely 
into it. 

The speaker qualified in the year 1887, and he was then 
very proud of the fact that he got through College at 
the total expense to his father of £300, but nowadays it 
cost a man, or his parents or guardians, £1,000 before 
he got his diploma. Then there was the question of the 
Royal Veterinary College. He believed that this was 
almost the only country in which veterinary education 
was not run altogether by the State, yet this was the 
country par excellence for the supply of bloodstock to the 
whole world. It was a curious thing that the general 
public and Members of Parliament did not take this ques- 
tion in hand and subsidise the veterinary profession. 

When he left College he had the good fortune to strike 
a fine horse district, and he did not hesitate to act on 
the principle that people took you at your own valuation, 
and he accordingly charged good fees for his services and 
soon built up a remunerative practice. It was no use 
grumbling about low fees—individuals were themselves to 
blame. Nevertheless, the cost of educating and training 
a student must be gone into. To keep a student an extra 
year in College meant, moreover, a tax on the College 
funds as well as a tax on parents and guardians, and 
he should like to know how that tax was going to be met. 

There was no question about it: the Royal College was 
quite right in increasing, through its arrangement with 
the Colleges, the standard of education, and fivé years 
was barely long enough. The great difficulty was to enable 
students to acquire adequate practical experience. He had 
known students to leave College with their diploma who 
could not put a bridle on a horse or pick up a _ horse’s 
foot. Such a man, when he went into practice, was of 
course put down as a fool at his job. The great lack in 
the teaching system of this country was the want of 
proper clinical training. That was one reason, perhaps, 
why a veterinary college should not be in a city. That 
question had been thrashed out ad nauseam by people 
who knew more about it than he did, but the question of 
pupilage and practical training should be considered very 
largely in any new scheme. The College and the Royal 
College had both done all they could to get practitioners. 
to take pupils, but some of the practices nowadays were 
not so large as they might be and. there was hardly room 
in such for a pupil. " 

Although Colonel Walker’s ideas were Napoleonic, it 
was a question of ways and means. It was a disgrace 
to Great Britain that the State did not run veterinary 
education and subsidise the Colleges as it should. 


Mr. F. W. Wittett expressed his thanks both to the 
essayist and to the opener of the discussion, and proceeded 
to say that he was very much struck with the remarks ot 
the last speaker. He had been, on two or three occasions, 
with Principal Hobday, to the Colleges of Holland, Den- 
mark and Sweden, and it made one ashamed of one’s 
own country, when one saw how well they were equipped 
and supported by the State and then came back to our 
own London College. 
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It was, indeed, a matter of economics, and until they 
could get more aid from the State than they had had 
up to the present, he did not see what was to be done. 


Captain W. L. Litre said that they owed their thanks 
to Colonel Walker for coming there that day and giving 
them a paper such as he had done, but he admitted that 
he was one of those people who did not feel capable of 
discussing such a paper. But all of them held certain 
views about veterinary education, whether those views were 
right or wrong. 

He thought most seriously about veterinary education at 
the very time that he qualified, and when he felt very 
proud of himself by reason of the fact that he had become 
a veterinary surgeon. But he was then aware of his short- 
comings, and the time was not long in coming when 
he thought to himself what a great deal he did not know 
that he ought to have known, and that there was a great 
deal which he ought to have been taught that he had 
not been taught. He thought, for instance, that it was 
of great importance for everyone to have dissected a 
ruminant before he qualified. 

Professor Buxton had spoken of Colonel Walker’s differ- 
entiation between education and training; he said they 
were proved both alike. When Colonel Walker mentioned 
that, he wondered if he meant more or less that training 
should be what they called clinical training. In_ this 
respect, most veterinary surgeons did not get the amount 
of training which they required. He was one of those 
who felt that if the veterinary colleges were affiliated to Uni- 
versities they would thereby secure great advantages. Such 
a step would give the profession the status which was 
required and other advantages which had been enumerated 
by previous speakers. But if they were going to affiliate a 
veterinary collegetoa University could they-get their clinical 
training? How were they to get both? Most of the 
Universities were in cities, and in cities they could not 
get the training which he thought the veterinary surgeon 
required. The old days of horse practice had practically 
gone, especially in country districts, and the day had 
arrived for the practice of veterinary surgery on 
ruminants; they could not get any such practice at 
Camden Town. _ 

If they were going to take the veterinary colleges into 
the country, on the other hand, could they find the Universi- 
ties to be affiliated with, as they required? He felt that 
that was wanted, but he did not know how it was going 
to be done. 


Major DuNKIN now rose to say that he should like to 
make it clear that he did not make use of the word 
affiliation. 

Major A. C. Duncan said that he had much enjoyed 
Colonel Walker’s paper and approved of the distinction 
made between education and training. The line between 
them might not be a hard and fast one, yet there was some 
distinction between the general education of an individual 
and his strictly technical training. 

One speaker had made reference to the deficiency in 
practical training of the men who came out. That was 
probably true. The men fresh from the Colleges knew 
their work extraordinarily well, but lacked knowledge of 
the animals themselves, and the requirements of their 
owners. As an example he cited a case where a newly- 
qualified locum advised a client of his, whose main concern 
in life was hunting, to turn most of his hunters out 
to grass in November for trivial causes. The owner, hav- 
ing had them clipped and got fit, very naturally wanted 
to keep them going, which, in fact, he did. 

He (the speaker) thought that what Colonel Walker 
particularly had in mind in drawing the distinction between 
education and training was the need for a corporate system 
of training with men of other callings. He felt that such 
a system would do much to get rid of the inferiority com- 
plex from which some veterinary surgeons seemed to suffer, 
and which in its turn gave rise to what had been 
complained of over and over again, namely, that people 
would not treat them as they thought they ought to be 
treated. 

Colonel Walker had hinted that this condition would 
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be got rid of by corporate training along with other bodies 
and preterably by living and daily work in a residential 
University, not merely where there was affiliation or 
attachment, for it was not enough to be able to say “ 1 
have a degree ’’: few people took much notice of that, 
but if the men had been in daily contact as students 
in a University any such feeling of inferiority would 
vanish on both sides. 

Mr. G. P. Mare (President, N.v.M.a.), stated that he 
should like to say how much he enjoyed the paper and 
Professor Buxton's opening of the discussion, but it was 
too big a subject to discuss in detail so late in the day. 
He was like Major Duncan: he thought it was a habit 
of Englishmen to suffer from the inferiority complex, or 
rather, should he say, that they were always most happy 
when they were looking into their own shortcomings. 
He was rather afraid, in fact, that the public had got the 
impression from all those Commissions and Reports which 
had had the Veterinary Profession as their subject and from 
seeing the London College buildings falling down, that the 
education of the veterinary surgeon was in as chaotic a state 
as the buildings in which he was educated. He would 
like to dispel that idea, although he agreed in principle 
with what had been said by Colonel Walker and with 
nearly everything that the opener and he had said in 
regard to the improvements that should be made. He 
did feel that the amount of education that had been im- 
parted in the colleges was not at all to be compared with the 
dilapidation of the buildings (Hear, hear). When he had 
talked with people (not veterinary surgeons) they had said, 
in a condescending way ‘‘ I suppose your students do have 
some sort of education.’”’ (Laughter.) He thought that 
perhaps they had rather encouraged that idea by their 
habit of dwelling on their shortcomings. Personally, he 
thought the average veterinary surgeon compared very 
favourably with the average medical man, and his mini- 
mum preliminary education was up to the standard of 
the minimum required by the medical profession. More- 
over, the standard of preliminary education required was 
being tightened up, for they were cutting out various 
certificates which they formerly accepted. 

There was another side, and that was the isolated pesi- 
tion of the Colleges, the students and the teachers with 
regard to other educational bodies. He thought that there 
they had been a great deal to blame in years gone by. 
Until their students mixed with other students they would 
never be accepted as being on an equality with them, and 
that was why he welcomed any movement to allow their 
students to mix socially and educationally with those of 
other professions. 


Mr. J. R. Hewer (the President) thanked both Colonel 
Walker and Professor Buxton, and proceeded to say that 
there was one thing he would like to drive home when 
the curriculum was being alfered, and that, was that they 
should not forget that their students must have some 
experience of general practice before they were allowed 
to practice. There was no doubt that surgeons came out 
fully qualified without possessing sometimes even a. smatter- 
ing of knowledge of how to handle animals. It was when 
first starting out in a district that thts counted; once 
one was established people often overlooked one’s short- 
comings, but would condemn outright a newcomer. 

He welcomed any movement to allow their students 
to mix with others during the curriculum. He did not 
think their students, either educationally or in any other 
way, were inferior to those of other professions, and by 
intermingling they themselves would realise this too, and, 
as Colonel Walker had said, to do this they must join with 
other institutions. 

Tue Repty. 


Colonel Waker, replying to the discussion, said that 
he was very grateful to Professor Buxton and the other 
members for the interest they had shown in his paper. 

He felt that if he might strike a personal note he might 
claim to speak as one who was trained under the old 
system, as he went through the stage of being for two 
years a pupil in a country practice before he went to 
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College. He took a three years’ course only and had 
not had the advantage of a University education. 

He possessed a certain amount of practical knowledge 
when he went to College and he rememberzd quite well 
that when he was in Class A he was rather proud to find 
he was one of the few who could give a horse a ball. 
He soon discovered that there was nothing much in that— 
it was the training of a craftsman and not education. 
He learnt later the value of education, and what little 
education and culture he had picked up in after life he 
put down to the luck he had had in his association with 
the Army and the Civil Services. That brought home to 
him very strongly the value of association with educated 
people. He regarded association with other branches of 
science and with other professions as essential during one’s 
own professional training. Every system of education 
should aim at producing something more than a vocational 
training, and education and training should be parallel. 
He did not like to think that there was any question 
of inferiority complex, referred to by Major Duncan. 
Status really depended more on education than mere 
length of training. 

Professor Buxton had remarked that he had said that 
four years was not sufficient for the revised syllabus, but 
what he did say was that four years was not sufficient 
for the revised syllabus that had now become necessary. 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, according to 
their bylaws, had appareatly considered that the time 
for the existing course was sufficient, but the College had 
discovered that it was not. It was now clear to everyone 
that a revised syllabus, covering a longer period than 
four years, was necessary. As Professor Buxton had 
pointed out, the Royal College was responsible for the 
conduct of the examinations. It was, therefore, up to 
that body to see that a more practical examination was 
insisted upon. If they looked at the rules for the conduct 
of the examinations for the Conjoint Board they would 
find that the practical tests were more searching than 
those laid down by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Mr. Winter had referred to the economic side of the 
question. He believed that in the long run it would be 
found economically advantageous to be more closely asso- 
ciated with the University system and that students weuld 
derive financial benefit in that way. 

He had expected that the questian of clinical training 
would interest them. It was certainly a serious one and 
it was necessary to institute a high standard in the 
examinations. The Colleges would have to find v.avs and 
means of instructing the students to enable them to pass 
the tests. Large hospitals were essential. Captain Little 
had referred to this matter and said that practical train- 
ing could not be obtained in cities. He himself believed 
that it could be obtained in cities situated in agricultural 
surroundings and that use should be made of motor, trans- 
port, in which he saw a great future in this connection. 

He thanked them for the way in which they had I:stened 
to his remarks and concluded by saying that ne himseit 
had been very interested in the discussion. 





Royat VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


*“ It was disquieting to hear from Sir Merrik Burrell, 
governor of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
N.W., that, failing improved response to the appeal for 
financial support in rebuilding and re-equipping the college, 
it might have to be closed . . . . . . . Anything 
so drastic would be regrettable and entirely discreditable 
to a country so famous throughout the world for its live- 
stock. But with the agricultural industry crippled and 
hampered in its financial condition by unfair oversea 
competition, adequate contributions from stockowners are 
not to be expected. Help from other sources is necessary 
and may fairly be expected by reason of the benefits to 
dogs and other animals resulting from pursuit of vet- 
erinary science in the searching forms associated with the 
Camden Town college.’’ The Times. 


Recent Advances in Animal Nutrition.* 


By J. R. BOND, M.B.E., M.SC., N.D.A, (Hons.). 


The general trend of animal husbandry is towards in- 
tensive production. Hens are expected to lay 150 to 250 
eggs in the year; pigs are fed to attain 220 Ibs. carcase at 
8 months; bullocks are fattened to 8 or 9 cwts. live weight 
at about a year old; while there seems to be no end to the 
constantly ascending records of milk yields of individual 
cows and of herds as a whole. 

Intensive production, in the first place, requires animals 
bred specially for the particular object in view. Hens bred 
for colour or for table properties yield a comparatively poor 
return from egg-forcing rations; baby beef production is 
impracticable with slow maturing meat-cattle or specialised 
dairy types, and only cows possessing the requisite dairy 
inheritance and qualities will respond satisfactorily to the 
liberal feeding, frequent milking and other measures neces- 
sary for the production of high milk yields. 

In the second place, intensive production requires ration- 
ing and management in such a way that the animal may 
assimilate nutriment at the maximum rate and devote the 
greatest possible amount of the assimilated nutriment to 
the farmer’s object—eggs, meat or milk, as the case 
may be. 

One of the first principles of intensive feeding is the use 
of comparatively rich rations, i.e., rations in which there 
is a high proportion of digestible nutrients. An animal's 
appetite is limited by the capacity of its digestive appara- 
tus, and by the rate at which the undigested materials pass 
through the alimentary canal. Obviously a greater rate 
of production is possible when the ration is rich and some. 
what laxative than when diluted with indigestible and 
costive fibrous matter. The optimum degrees of concen- 
tration and laxativeness are matters for the judgment of 
the observant feeder. 

It is sometimes argued that a certain amount of fibrous 
mater is beneficial in that it facilitates the entry of the 
digestive juices in to the mass of the food in the stomach. 
Cows have been fed for considerable periods on concen- 
trates alone; but in practice it is rare that the milking 
capacity of the animal necessitates complete or even sub- 
stantial replacement of the cheaper bulky fodders with 
the more costly concentrates. With hens and pigs fed 
for rapid production, however, bulky fibrous foods are 
almost entirely eliminated; but the degree of concentra- 
tion of the ration can be varied according to the feeder's 
ideas by using grains and meals of different degrees of 
richness. 

The animal devoted to intensive production is spared all 
unnecessary muscular as well as digestive effort. A cow of 
the requisite dairy temperament, when in full milk, will 
makes a higher record if kept indoors and fed artificially 
than if turned out to graze, even on rich pasture. The 
labour of grazing and walking about dissipates energy 
that the housed animal can utilise for milk production, 
and time is spent in collecting food that would otherwise 
be devoted to rumination. Pigs also grow and fatten most 
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rapidly when their facilities for exercise are restricted, 
and the much-recommended practice of burying grain in 
litter to encourage hens to scratch is not conducive to 
the greatest possible output of eggs from heavy layers. 

Besides being fed on concentrated and artificial rations 
and having limited exercise, the modern animal is managed 
to breed and grow at times which are unnatural. Cows 
must calve in autumn instead of spring; calves are reared 
in winter instead of summer; hens have to lay in autumn 
and winter when they would naturally be resting from 
reproduction; even pullets hatched in spring are brought 
on to lay at 6 months old in autumn when naturally they 
would not begin laying until next spring at a year old. 

As is well known, intensive feeding, and management 
are attended by a number of special difficulties and ail- 
ments that are specially attributable to the more rapid 
growth and accelerated production attained by forcing 
methods. These difficulties, until we know how to over- 
come them, act as limitations to the degree of forcing 
practicable. With hens we can increase the allowance 
of egg-producing matter—meat meal or fish meal—until 
a point is reached when the eggs begin to arrive without 
shells, and those laid with shells hatch out badly or pro- 
duce chicks that are difficult to rear. With chickens and 
with young pigs, artificial rearing and feeding are often 
attended by rickets, to which ailment winter-reared calves 
are also liable. Heavily-forced dairy cows are liable to 
become shy breeders; tuberculosis levies a heavier toll 
among heavy milkers than among ordinary yielders, and 
abortion seems to be more common in dairy herds than 
in cows kept for rearing purposes. Another trouble which 
specially affects the heavy milker is milk fever; and in 
spite of the assertion that preparatory fattening on palm- 
kernel cake prevents this ailment, the general belief of 
farmers is that heavy artificial feeding during the last 
stages of pregnancy predisposes the cow to the disease. 
Inflammation of the udder, and feet troubles are other 
ailments which farmers associate with heavy consump- 
tion of artificial foods. 

Recent work in animal nutrition indicates that many 
of the health troubles arising out of intensive feeding are 
attributable to the comparative lack of certain mineral 
ingredients in the artificial concentrated feeding stuffs 
used to force growth or production. 

In nature the most rapid growth is made during the 
suckling period; the forcing food supplied by nature is 
milk, and as Godden has pointed out, the milk of different 


species of animal varies in mineral content according to 


the rate of growth typical of each species :— 





No. of days Per 100 Ibs. dry matter. 

required for Total — —~— 
Species doubling wt, %ash. Ash. CaO P208 
Man ... .. 180 *25 2-2 *43 -49 
Cow ... na 47 *72 5-8 1:30 1-51 
 —_— oo 14 1-03 6°5 2°47 2-23 


If we compare these figures with those for farm food- 
stuffs we find in each 100 Ibs. of dry matter :— 


CEREALS. Total Ash. CaO. P205 
Oats Soda ner ae 3°6 “14 *91 
Maize Bes a om 1:5 -02 74 
Wheat e ae sid 2-0 -07 “99 
Bran ... ee ot Sei 6-8 -18 3-07 


Total Ash. CaO. P20», 


Roors. 
Potatoes — en ba 4°2 “13 63 
Swedes Bes ow ios 6-1 “44 -78 
Mangels 7:0 30 60 
FODDERS. 
Meadow Hay sae ose 7-2 1:17 *47 
Clover Hay _ “ny 7-0 1-40 53 
Oat Straw ... sai en 57 *é 27 
Wet Grains hes re 4-3 “33 *53 
Oit CAKES AND MEALS. 
Palm-Kernel , has 4°3 +34 1-23 
Linseed aes és aa 5:9 -60 2-01 
Dec. Cottonseed Cake ... 7°30 -38 3-09 
Fish Meal ... oP ... 28°4 12-00 7-20 
Meat and Bone Meal ... 40-0 21-10 17-00 
Cows’ Milk ss oe pag 5:8 1-30 1:51 
Pasture... + ne = 6°6 1:00 *74 
Poor Pasture isa 5:5 *56 -60 
Eggs (including shell) .. 12-2 6°32 40 


The table shows a wide difference between foods like 
pasture and hay on the one hand, with 1 or more parts of 
CaO per 100 of dry matter, and cereal grains and cakes on 
the other, with only tenths of a part of CaO. If the 
comparison is made on the basis of digestible nutriment 
or starch equivalent, this difference is magnified. 

There is another important difference; in grass and hay 
off good land, there is appreciably more CaO than P205, 
but in all the vegetable concentrates the phosphoric acid is 
in excess of the lime; and as lime and phosphoric acid 
combine in the ratio of 168 to 142 in forming bone, it 
is clear that the excess of phosphoric acid in the foods 
is of no value for this purpose. Indeed, it is known that 
foods containing more P205 than CaO tend to rob the 
body of its calcium. In this respect bran and other wheat 
offals are particularly open to criticism. 

From a study of the mineral composition of foods one 
might expect that certain foods and methods of feeding 
would cause lime shortage in the animal's body and bring 
on lime-deficiency ailments and difficulties. Foods rich 
in protein stimulate the output of milk, and milk is rela- 
tively rich in lime; higher milk yields entail an increase 
in the proportion of concentrated foods; thus the ordinary 
heavy-yield ration becomes aelime robber. Similarly, the 
farmer who occupies poor grass land or who is short of 
grass endeavours to make good the deficiency with con- 
centrated foods or wet grains, with the result that his cows 
are fed on rations poorer in lime than those obtainable 
from sufficient good pasturage. . 

The cow uses her skeleton as a compensating reservoir, 
drawing out mineral matter during winter milk production 
and storing it up again during summer when not in milk. 

The cow in full milk usually puts more mineral matter 
into the pail than she can extract from her food, and 
experiments in feeding minerals show that we do not yet 
quite know how to avoid this adverse mineral balance. 
The difficulty occurs in winter when the cows are indoors 
and are fed on foods poor in vitamins and minerals. 

Work on this subject is far from complete, but it is 
known that the absorption of mineral matter is affected by 
the presence or absence of Vitamin D and of iodine and 
by ultra-violet radiation. Cows on fresh pasture and en- 
joying sunshine are fortunately situated in this respect. 
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In winter feeding, it would seem that the addition of 
minerals should be accompanied by the feeding of cod liver 
oil or living green food such as cabbage or kale. In 
Rowett Institute experiments pigs and goats have shown 
considerable response to irradiation and to cod liver oil 
in the matter of calcium absorption. 

From the fact that the cow uses her skeleton as a 
mineral reservoir, one could hardly expect that the feeding 
of minerals would cause an immediate rise in milk yield. 
Clinical evidence is accumulating, however, that continued 
lack of minerals leads to sterility, abortion, tuberculosis 
and early senility. Frequently a cow that puts up a high 
record in one year milks badly in the next period and 
bears a poor calf, unless given a long rest. The Rowett 
experiments on dairy cows have a bearing on this point :— 


Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Ordinary rations 10,699 9,358 —1,341 
Ordinary rations and minerals 10,029 10,229 +200 
Ordinary rations - .» 83-2 77°8 —5°4 
Ordinary rations and minerals 81-3 82-6 +1:3 


It is difficult in practice to separate the effects of mineral 
deficiencies and lack of certain vitamins. We know that 
Vitamin D (one of the virtues of cod liver oil) promotes 
calcium absorption, and I have seen remarkable improve- 
ment in the limbs of calves when cod liver oil and bone 
dust have been added to their ration. In one case observed 
last winter a group of calves fed liberally with milk con- 
tracted rickets, but they were living behind ordinary glass. 

The infertility of fat bulls is probably another mineral 
and vitamin problem. Kept indoors and fed artificially 
there may be lack of both calcium and Vitamin E. This 
vitamin, which is. found in green leaves and the germs 
of seeds, is specially concerned with breeding properties. 
The recovery of fertility on turning the bull out to graze 
may be due to the restoration of the missing Vitamin E. 
Similarly cows breed more successfully when out at grass 
than when housed and fed artificially. Calcium, however, 
also plays an important part in breeding problems, as 
Basket’s Ulster and Davidson’s Cambridge experiments 
with pigs have demonstrated. 

As might be expected, in the case of pigs and poultry, 
which are ted almost wholly on concentrated foods, very 
striking response can be obtained both in experiments and 
in farm practice from the addition of minerals ,to the 
erdinary diet of cereal meals. Time does not permit a full 
discussion of the experimental evidence, but in the case 
of the pig recent work has shown that it is now possible 
to dispense with the use of fish meal, as equally good 
results can be obtained from vegetable protein matter that 
does not taint the bacon, provided that a suitable mineral 
supplement is fed. 

With laying hens an extraordinary supply of lime is 
needed to stimulate and support a maximum egg _ yield, 
owing to the secretion of about one-quarter ounce of cal- 
cium, carbonate per egg laid. 


Discussion. 


* Major Racsuaw (President), said that he had been very 
interested in Mr. Bond’s excellent address, and the figures 
which he had submitted had given him a clearer and more 
accurate view of things, but without wasting any .time 
he .would call ‘upon. Mr. Steele-Bodger to open the 
discussion. ° se 


Mr. STEELE-BopcER stated that Mr. Bond’s paper was 
the most interesting to which he had had the pleasure 
of listening at any of the Division’s meetings. It had 
given him a greater insight into mineral requirements. 
He then referred to the practice of farmers in buying food- 
stuffs, saying that if a farmer were offered two lots of 
foodstuffs, one at £10 and another at £12, he would 
invariably go for that at £10. The cheapest was not 
always the best in the end—attention should be paid to 
nutrition value. Perhaps we should live to see the day 
when the much-despised sow’s milk would hold a much 
more important position than it did now, and he thought 
it would prove an extremely interesting experiment if rats 
could be fed on sow’s milk instead of cow’s milk, and 
the results observed. 

Mr. Bodger mentioned a very interesting case in which 
some Ayrshire cows were exported to Western Australia 
and some to New Zealand. The exporter had very grave 
doubts about those sent to New Zealand as the farmer knew 
little about farm management, while the Australian 
farmer had a much greater knowledge of rearing. How- 
ever, when he took a trip over there some two years 
later he was astonished to find that the Ayrshires sent 
to the Australian farmer were little better than the scrub 
cattle which one found out there, whereas those sent to 
new Zealand were comparable with the best Ayrshire cattle. 
This was put down to the richer lime soil in New Zealand. 
He also mentioned his own experience with Ayrshires, 
when he found that they were giving out more calcium 
than they were getting in. 

Lick bricks were very good from the manufacturer’s 
point of view, but he was not satisfied that they did a great 
deal of good. They were sold irrespective of the require- 
ments of the district: mineral requirements should be 
considered. 

He was not at all sure that intensive milk production 
was good. He knew it was a general thing to push milk 
production, but he often wondered whether that last gallon 
was an economic proposition. There were other things 
to be considered besides the cost of foodstuffs ; for example, 
wear and tear of the cow, possible if not probable repro- 
ductive capacity of the cow itself, and predisposed wealk- 
ness of offspring. A few roots were very good for milk 
producing minerals. 

Cod liver oil yielded excellent results, but its great draw- 
back was its cost. A gallon was expensive and it did not 
go very far. He had given it to young stock for a whole 
winter, and they did extraordinarily well. He had found 
by experiment that the crude cod liver oil gave the best 
results. 

In connection with the feeding of pigs on fish meal, he 
mentioned the recent experiments at Reading, where yeast 
was tried instead of fish meal. Two ounces of yeast were 
given to the pigs, and it was remarkable to observe the 
increase in weight. It was interesting, too, to notice 
their glossy coats, 

Mr. Steele-Bodger mentioned the rearing of calves behind 
vita glass. There was no doubt that vita glass was extra- 
ordinarily good; it was used in hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions fairly extensively now, and he saw no reason why 
it should not be used generally for calf boxes and cow- 
sheds except for the expense, which had increased of late. 

In conclusion, he would like to make the suggestion 
that before the meetings of the Division were held in 
future, the papers to be read should be circulated among 
the members, so that they would be able to discuss them 
better. 

Mr. IRONSIDE said that what struck him was the question 
of minerals in relation to animal nutrition. We should 
keep in mind the elementary facts in the difference between 
animals and plants. The essential difference was that 
plants assimilate inorganic substance, whereas animals 
are dependent upon plants for nutrition. He thought 
that it would be of great advantage if an address could 
be given on ‘* Mineral deficiencies of soils in relation to 
the pasture which grows thereon.’’ Certain grasses con- 
tain a gredter percentage of minerals, and Mr. Steele- 
Bodger had indicated that it was wrong practice to feed 
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a standard mineral mixture in all parts of the country. 
He thought it was an important fact to remember that 
mineral deficiency depends upon deficiency in the soil, 
which varies from area to area and almost from field to 
field. The dairy farmer transferred minerals in the soil, 
and if this process went on there must be an insufficient 
supply of minerals to go round, Sooner or later, it would 
be found that one of the essential minerals was missing, 
and although it would not result in actual disease, there 
might not be the same state of fitness there should be. 
It. was rather surprising that milk should be considered 
to be deficient in minerals if the cow was being supplied 
with proper foodstuffs, and he considered that milk was 
the ideal food for the calf. An interesting paper would 
be ‘* Use of manures and method of usage ’’ with mention 
of the actual composition of the soil. 

Mr. Levig said he thought the point, Mr. Bond wanted 
to drive home particularly was that it ‘is essential that a 
mineral balance should be established and be as accurate 
as possible. Unless there was a proper balance the best 
results could not be obtained. He wanted the Division 
to realise, in. the case of certain diseases—in Derby- 
shire in particular, where abortion was one of the com- 
plaints—what the dairy farmer was up against, In some 
hundred cases investigated, not one of them showed in 
soil analysis sufficient lime to produce grass which would 
supply the actual calcium requirements of the body. If 
the animal did not receive the calcium through the food, 
then the amount of calcium stored would be taken up in 
milk secretion. It was necessary, too, that consideration 
should be given to the mineral requirements of the bull, 
as well as the mineral requirements of the cow. Milk 
fever was not so common to-day as it used to be on certain 
farms ; the progressive farmer studied mineral requirements. 

Speaking with regard to cod liver oil, Mr. Levie re- 
counted an interesting experience of his. He said that he 
was called to visit a mare, which died during his visit, 
twenty-four hours after having a foal. He gave instruc- 
tions that the foal should be given a teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil each time it was given food. He thought this 
should continue for about six months, but when visiting 
the farm two years later he was told that the dose of cod 
liver oil had been continued during the whole of this 
period, and upon inspecting the animal, he found it had 
developed excellently and it was quite up to show standard. 
This was evidence of the value of cod liver oil. 

He thought they should apply the technical side of so 
important a subject on the farm and advise their clients 
how to improve the health of the stock. 

Captain GUNNING expressed the view that it was a little 
disappointing that farmers were not as anxious to have 
advice as practitioners were to give it. This was a very 
big difficulty, although it was not so bad now as it used 
to be, and one found that the more educated the farmer, 
the more willing he became to accept theories. He agreed 
with Mr. Ironside that it would be an advantage for a 
paper to be given on pasture deficiencies. He would, how- 
ever, like to ask Mr. Bond whether pastures were really 
deficient in lime or whether it was in an unavailable form. 


He could not understand calves being fed on milk having . 


rickets; he thought there must be something wrong with 
the. milk to allow rickets to appear and he would like 
Mr. Bond to enlarge on this. 

Mr, CocksurRN remarked that he noticed at the head 
of the paper ‘* Recent Advances in Animal Nutrition,”’ 
and. Mr, Bond had dealt with cattle, pigs and poultry, 
but he had not said anything about the horse. He would, 
however, like to have a little information as to whether 
the ‘‘ bony ”’ parts. and enlargements on a horse were 
due to malnutrition. 

He agreed entirely with Mr. Steele-Bodger that the 
absolute crude cod liver oil was the best, but he would 
like to ask Mr. Bond whether it was a fact that if too 
much cod liver oil were used its effect would be to rob 
the animal of its power of assimilating salts. He con- 
sidered that two ounces was the correct quantity—what 
would be the result if, say, four ounces were given? 

Major Bacsuaw said that it was very much a leap in 
the dark to give mineralised brick without respect to 
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mineral réquirements, and he thought it would be of 
benefit to all if they could have a somewhat surer guide 
to what the various deficiencies were. He would be inter- 
ested to hear if Mr. Bond could tell him of a cabbage 
or kale. which could be used on a farm to bridge over 
the period when these were out of season. 

Major Bagshaw referred to the practice in institutions, 
such as child welfare centres, where sunlight was relied 
on entirely, to the exclusion of vitamins. 

He said that lime seemed to have taken a definite place. 
Its results were good, particularly with regard to abortion. 
In the light of the extremely interesting figures submitted 
by Mr. Bond, he thought all should benefit, as they would 
be able to advise their clients more intelligently respecting 
mineral requirements. 

Mr. Bonp, in reply, said that any trouble to which he 
had been put in the preparation of his paper had been 
amply repaid by the appreciation of his listeners. 

The blind use of mineral bricks led nowhere. Lime 
seemed to be the prime need in agriculture, and the appli- 
cation of lime to the land was often an excellent way 
of improving the stock. 

In reply to Major Bagshaw’s question regarding a 
substitute for cabbage and kale in the winter months, 
he said that thousand-headed kale was ideal for this pur- 
pose, 

With regard to sunlight being used to the exclusion 
of vitamins, he would like to say that it was very nice 
to have a public institution in the town with apparatus 
for sunlight treatment, but for young farm animals the 
same sort of results could be obtained with a little cod 
liver oil, which cost a relatively small amount. 

Concerning calves being fed on milk and developing 
rickets, experiments had shown that milk produced by 
cows in winter did not always contain anti-rachitic pro- 
perties. Such cases of malnutrition in animals fed on milk 
were attributable to the unnatural conditions and defective 
diet of the animal producing the milk. 

Regarding Mr. Cockburn’s query, it might be the case 
that the working horse, which functioned as a fuel burner, 
might often have an excess of mineral residues left in 
its tissues with which its kidneys could not cope. 


Abstract. 


[Preliminary Note on Experimental Infection with the 
Rinderpest Virus in Susliks. INour, T., Harapa, S., and 
Sumizu, T. The Journal of the Japanese Society of 
Veterinary Science. Vol. 8, No. 3, 1929.] 





It has long been known in Mongolia that the local 
rodent ‘‘ tarabagan ”’ exists infrequently as the carrier of 
human pest and occasionally Is the cause of an outbreak 
of an epidemic of this disease. 

This knowledge led Inoue, Harada and Shimizu to 
suspect that suslik Citellus Mongolicus Ramosus Thos. 
might act in a similar way to the virus of rinderpest. 

In a preliminary report these authors “give the result 
of some of their experiments in which they successfully 
transmitted the disease from infected calves to  susliks 
and back again to the calf. They were further able to 
passage the disease through many generations of susliks 
(24) and they observed that the further such passage took 
place the more likely was the injected suslik to show 
absence of febrile reaction, especially after the fifth genera- 
tion. Material from susliks which had showed no fever, 
however, did not in their hands appear to interfere with 
the infection of calves. On the contrary, calves receiving 
material from such cases invariably contracted the disease. 

The authors conclude that the suslik is suceptible to 
rinderpest and occasionally can become a_ virus carrier. 

G. W. D, 
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‘‘Record’’ Printing Changes. 


The alteration in the style of production of the Veterinary 
Record which our readers will note in this, the first issue 
of the New Year, is indicative of the occurrence of an 
important event in what may be termed the domestic 
history of this journal—the transference of its printing 
centre from Birmingham to the metropolis. The printing 
of a Londén journal in the provinces is a process in- 
evitably attended by many difficulties, and one which, in 
the case of the Record, has been persevered with so long, 
firstly because of the financiai advantages hitherto obtained 
thereby and secondly by reason of the excellence of the 
service rendered by Messrs. Hudson, our Birmingham 
printers. When, however, the researches of the responsible 
Committees revealed that the journal could be printed 
virtually in London and at a very material reduction in cost, 
it became their imperative duty to effect the transference. 

We have been happy, on certain occasions in the course 
of Messrs. Hudson’s long period of service for the Associa- 
tion, to express our indebtedness to them for the sterling 
nature of their work in printing the Record and, in parti- 
cular, for the ready way in which they have responded to 
the calls of special pressure work. It is in retrospect, 
however, that the value of that loyal and whole-hearted 
co-operation, shown over many years by every concerned 
member of Messrs. Hudson's staff, is seen at its true worth, 
and we can pay them no greater tribute than to express 
the hope that with our new printers, Messrs. Grubb, of 
Croydon, we shall be favoured in the future with that 
measure of ability and enthusiasm which we have been 
accorded in the past. Our experience in the production 
ot this number gives us confidence that our expectations 
will be fulfilled, but if, as is probable, the delicate process 
of changing over has not been accomplished without some 
too-obvious indication of its difficulties, we join with our 
new printers in asking for the indulgence of our readers 
until complete smoothness enters into what we hope and 
believe will be another long and successful run. 


An EXAMINATION IN HORSEMANSHIP. ' 





The Institute of the Horse has quickly adopted the 
suggestion made a short time ago that, in order to have 
horsemanship and horsemastership properly taught, a clearly 
defined system should be adopted and that examinations 
should be held requiring a fixed standard in equitation. 
The first of these examinations was recently held in the 
Riding School of the Headquarters of the Territorial Force 
Association, Duke of York’s School, Chelsea. The 
examiners were Major-General P. B. Sangster, late Com- 
mandant, Cavalry School, Saugor, India; Major H. Faudel 
Phillips, late 5th Royal Lancers; and Inspector Bromby, 
of the Metropolitan Mounted Police. There were eight 
candidates, some of whom were women. 

The examination in equitation included the fitting of 
saddlery, the correct seat, the application of aids and stable 
management, which included questions of a veterinary 
nature, and other questions concerning the feet and shoe- 
ing. Major Faudel Philips examined the candidates on 
the training of a horse, which includes all the subjects 
relative to mouthing and balancing. The examinations 
will be quarterly, and the next will take place in March. 


From Che Veterinarian, 


NOVEMBER, 1829. 











Soundness in Horses. 


By Mr. W. Percivatt. 
(Read at the Veterinary Medical Society, October 21st, 
1 


(Continued from Vol. IX, No. 52, page 1138.) 


_ The next question I would propose for solution is, 
disease being admitted to be the principal one, exist there 
any other causes of constitutional unsoundness? 

_ This question I should certainly answer in the affirma- 
tive: but, prior to rendering my reasons for saying so, 
1 should wish to be informed whether I am to regard 
those states as disease, which, although void of all morbid 
action in themselves, are the results or effects of it. They 
may be viewed in either light—as disease or not—and 
treated, in regard to soundness, accordingly; but, in my 
opinion, it is most natural, and fair, and expedient, that 
they should not be set down in the list of diseases, unless 
they impair function or capacity. To throw in here an 
illustration of what I mean by this—I would not regard 
any established change or alteration of the eye as a cause 
of unsoundness, so long as it did not affect the extent or 
powers of vision; while, on the other hand, I would pro- 
nounce even a simple wart upon the lid of the eye to be 
sufficient to constitute unsoundness, if I found that it in 
any wise obstructed or diminished the sight. 

Setting, however, these dubious cases altogether out 
of the question (as certainly closely related to, if not of 
themselves, disease), it is for me to show that a horse, 
who is acknowledged to be free from disease, may yet 
prove unsound. According to the principle I have laid 
down—unnatural impairment of function or capacity, a 
horse that has but one eye is unsound; he is unsound 
because he, manifestly, labours under disadvantages when 
compared with a horse that has two; which disadvantages 
are more apparent in the horse and most other animals 
than in ourselves, under the same circumstances, in con- 
sequence of the lateral position of the eyes. This doctrine 
is in perfect accordance with the recorded law; in court it 
has been decided, that ‘‘ the loss of an eye ” is*an “‘ exist- 
ing unsoundness.’’ Again, a horse who has had his teeth 
knocked out, or from any unnatural cause, such as crib- 
biting, has worn them away, so that they are rendered 
unable to perform mastication to a sufficient degree to 
maintain health and condition, is likewise unsound, on 
the principle of impairment of capacity. Such a horse is 
not in a state to undergo what he could were his digestion 
unimpaired. 

There is a curious fact, however, connected with this 
part of our subject, one well known to all of us, which 
seems to call for notice in this place, and that is, that, 
in a general way, no sooner has one part become deprived 
of more or less of its function or capacity, than some 
other begins to alter or accommodate itself in such manner 
that the deficiencies are either greatly compensated for, or 
altogether supplied. How beautifully is this made manifest 
to us in the “‘ loss ’’ of a blood-vessel : though it be a large 
and a principal one, yet in the course of time do the 
anastomosing vessels so increase in size, and, seemingly, 
also in number, as to carry on the circulation quite as 
freely and effectually as before. How is it that incurably 
lame horses become enabled to do so much work? At 
first they halt and hobble greatly; but, by degrees, they 
acquire a peculiar gait, from the habit of going upon 
three in place of four legs, by which they make the sound 
limbs, amongst them, perform almost all the duties of the 
unsound one. 

(To be continued.) 
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Calcium Gluconate Treatment of Milk 
Fever. 
By G. S. Murr, B.v.sc., Wellesley, Ontario. 


With reference to the treatment of milk fever with 
calcium gluconate, the following case may be of interest. 

The subject was a Shorthorn cow, ten years old, which 
had had an attack of milk fever on November 5th, 1928, 
from which she recovered after inflation of the udder with 
air, and at that time no other treatment was given. 

On October 27th last I was called to see her and found 
her suffering from another attack of milk fever. She 
was down and unable to rise, and very dull, but not 
entirely comatose. 

Having recently acquired some calcium gluconate in a 
sterile 10 per cent. solution, I decided, after reading in 
the Record Mr. O. Stinson’s report on this treatment 
following the researches of Dryerre and Greig, to use it 
instead of inflating the udder. I therefore injected 250 c.c. 
of a 10 per cent. solution of calcium gluconate at blood 
heat subcutaneously on the sides of the neck. This was 
at 9.45 a.m. The cow very shortly afterwards showed 
improvement and in 30 minutes she was much brighter 
and assumed a normal recumbent position. By noon 
she had risen to her feet, her bowels had moved, and she 
had emptied her bladder, but she was still unsteady on 
her feet and soon lay down again. At 2.45 p.m. I in- 
jected a further 100 c.c. of the calcium gluconate solution 
subcutaneously and shortly afterwards I left her. The 
owner reported at 9.30 p.ni., that she was_ practically 
normal and next morning he told me she had recovered 
completely, since which time no relapse has occurred. 

The udder was not inflated and no other form of treat- 
ment was given, from which I conclude that this treat- 
ment alone had a definite curative effect in a case of a cow 
subject to milk fever, as is shown by the evidence of an 
attack at the preceding calving period. The owner since 
states that she is doing very well, and he thinks rather 
hetter than after the inflation treatment of last year. 





Salt Poisoning in a Cow. 
By T. H. Jones, M.R.c.v.s., Llandilo. 


I have read with interest Dr. Clough’s article on Salt 
Poisoning in a recent issue. Perhaps the following report 
of a case of salt poisoning in this district only a month 
ago will be of interest. 

A client had a cow suffering from red water. A friend 
told him to give salt and buttermilk—an old and much- 
thought-of remedy in this part in previous years. He 
gave 1 lb. common salt in a pint and a half of buttermilk. 
This was at 9 a.m. 

At about 3 p.m. the same day another friend came 
along and told him to give some more salt and buttermilk. 
Acting on his advice he repeated the previous dose. At 
t p.m. he saw her lying full length with severe tremors, 
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and kicking out with all four legs. He thought she was 
dying. 

I saw her two hours later and found her fairly comfort- 
able and normal except that she was unable to stand; in 
fact, she was quite limp. She took some dry bran and 
a little hay, however. 

She also had profuse diarrhoea. 

At 7 p.m., with a little assistance, she got up, and was 
soon able to stand without help. From this time on she 
gradually got better and stronger, though she was shaky 
in her walk for 3 days. 

She had no medicine that night. 

The following morning, 28 hours after the first dose 
of salt had been given, the urine was just as dark. | 
then gave her an intravenous injection of trypan blue. 
The urine was quite clear the following morning, and 
she made a complete recovery. 

There is much written for and against trypan blue as a 
cure for red water. I have used it for the last 9 years, 
and I find it almost a specific cure. I had over 100 cases 
during the last summer and autumn: only two died. One 
was a very old cow, thin and in full milk. The other 
case was also a cow in full milk but it failed, although 
she had two injections. 

I get my trypan blue from Messrs. Willows & Co. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1929. 
List oF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 
(Continued from Vol. IX, No. 52, page 1137). 
EDINBURGH. 

Class B: 
Baird, Peter. 
Barker, G. G. 
Haggart, D. S. 
Hardy, F. B. 
*McNabb, Thomas. 
Sinclair, D. V. 
Whyte, A. A. 


Class A: 
Dunstan, J. E. H. 
Renshaw, Arnold. 


Wilson, R. A. S. 


Class C: 
Boyle, F. T. 
*Shanks, P. L. 
Stevens, W. A. S. 


Class D: 
Hammond, R. A. 
Massey, R. T. H. 


*Stuart, J. E. C. 
Sutherland, G. N. 
GLASGOW. 
Class D: " 
Kent, R. K. 
Kinghorn, F. J. 
LONDON. 
Class C: 
Blair, J. S. 
Crosfield, P. 
*Crowhurst, J. G. 
Hobday, J. H. N. 
Loveless, S. F. 
Phillips, D. C. 
Rushdy, M. 
Singh, Bachan. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours, 
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Appointment of Director of Research, 
Animal Diseases Research Association. 


The following correspondence has passed between the 
National Veterinary Medical Association and the Develop- 


ment Commission on the above subject :-— 


The Secretary, 8th October, 1929. 

Development Commission, 

6a, Dean’s Yard, S.W.1. 

Sir,—I am instructed by the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association to forward to you the 
following Memorandum of proceedings at the recent Con- 
gress of the Association at Ayr :— 

“At a meeting of Scottish Members held in the 
County Hall, County Buildings, Ayr, on September 6th, at 
9.30 a.m., attention was drawn to the resignation of Mr. 
W. A. Pool, M.x.c.v.s., from the post of Director of Re- 
search, Animal Diseases Research Association, and to the 
proposal which, it is understood, is to be submitted to the 
Directors of the Association to appoint to the vacancy 
a member of a profession other than the veterinary. 

The meeting viewed this proposal with regret and 
resolved that the Congress be asked to instruct the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
to consider the question of expressing the disapproval of 
the profession to the appointment of any but a member 
of the veterinary profession to direct the investigation 
of animal diseases.”’ 

This resolution was presented to the closing meeting of 
the full Congress, held on the same day, when individual 
members expressed very strong condemnation of the pro- 
posal, and the Congress unanimously decided to instruct 
the Council in the terms of the above resolution. 

The proposal is that Professor T. J. Mackie, mM.p,, 
D.P.H., should, in addition to his duties as Professor of 
Bacteriology, Edinburgh University, act as Director of 
Research of the Moredun Institute. 

Further consideration was given to the matter at a meet- 
ing of the Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association held in London on Tuesday, October Ist ,when | 
was instructed to inform you that it is the considered 
opinion of the Council :— 

(i) That there are many members of the veterinary 
profession of the experience and standing required, well 
able to give efficient service as Director of Research in 
Animal Diseases. 

(ii) That the hearty co-operation of the veterinary 
profession as a whole is more likely to follow the appoint- 
ment of a member of that profession to the office of 
Director than might be the case in the event of the 
appointment of a member of the kindred profession of 
medicine, who cannot have had the opportunity of gain- 
ing the standard of experience and knowledge that 
should be required. 

(iii) That the recruitment of workers in Veterinary 
Research will become impossible if the higher posts are 
given to men whose whole training has been along 
other lines. 

The Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion is under the impression that a large part of the funds 
granted to the Animal Diseases Research Association from 
the Department of Agriculture for Scotland originate with 
you. If this impression is correct, the Council asks that 
you will exercise your influence in preventing a step which, 
in its judgment, is certain to alienate the sympathy, not 
only of the whole veterinary profession, but also of the 
owners of livestock in Scotland. It appears to the Council 
that in this event the interests of an Institute which has 
done much valuable work would be seriously affected, 
whereas were the Director to possess veterinary qualifica- 
tions there can be no question that the work of the Institute 
will continue to prove of incalculable value to the live- 
stock interests of the country. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. Knicut, General Secretary. 
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The General Secretary, 
National Veterinary Medical Association, 
10, Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 8th November, 1929. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Development Commissioners 
to refer to your letter of October 8th in which you refer 
to an appointment to the Directorship of Research of the 
Animal Diseases Research Association, Scotland, and ask 
the Commissioners to use their influence to prevent this 
appointment on the ground that the proposed Director of 
Research does not hold a veterinary qualification. 

The Commissioners note that the appointment in ques- 
tion has since been advertised in the Press, so that the 
position referred to in your letter has been altered. 

I am, however, to state that the Commissioners would 
not be prepared to use their influence to prevent an appoint- 
ment to the post of Director of Research on the ground that 
the person proposed did not hold a veterinary qualification, 
as they cannot agree that a limitation of the kind would 
be likely to advance the study of disease, or be in the 
interests of stock-owners. 

While they recognise that in all the circumstances of 
this case a veterinary qualification would be desirable, 
they do not consider that it is essential. The purpose of 
a Research Station, as defined in the Scheme under which 
grants are made to these institutions from the Develop- 
ment Fund, is to concentrate on the investigation of a 
particular subject (in this case animal diseases) the atten- 
tion of a group of scientific men qualified by training to 
study the subject from different points of view. Any 
member of this group may hold the post of Director. The 
qualifications called for in a Director are not necessarily 
associated with any one branch of science; and in making 
appointments the view of the Commissioners is that it is 
the duty of those responsible to select the best available 
applicant for the post. 

Your Association will no doubt agree that neither a 
veterinary nor a medical qualification is sufficient guarantee 
that the holder is qualified to share in the specialised work 
of a Research Institute; and that, if importance is to be 
directed to evidence of this kind, it is to science degrees 
rather than to professional diplomas that attention shold 
be given in selected members of the staff of a scientific 
institution. 

But no one of these certificates to successful under- 
graduate work is in itself enough, and for this reason 
from 1911 onwards the Development Fund has provided 
scholarships so that, by post-graduate training, students 
may qualify for scientific research. They regret to find 
that the number of well-qualified candidates presenting 
themselves for post-graduate training with a view to the 
study of animal disease has been small, and they take 
this opportunity of inviting your Association to direct the 
attention of young men entering the veterinary profession 
to the opportunities for further study which exist for 
those of them who desire to prosecute scientific research. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
R. T. Warner, 
Secretary. 
* * * “ * 


The Secretary, 

Development Commission, 

6a, Dean’s Yard, 
London, S.W,1. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of November 8th, Ref. 
11139/1588, I am directed to say that this Association fully 
realises that the day of the individual research worker is 
past and that modern scientific problems should be attacked 
by teams of workers. It also agrees that if the best results 
are to be obtained such teams should consist of workers 
each of whom is a specialist in a particular branch of 
science. But the Association submits that it is essential 
that the individual whose function it is to initiate research 
into problems which lie in a definite scientific sphere and 
to co-ordinate and develop the labours of the team must 
possess a peculiar knowledge of all the factors governing 
the general scheme of work. For example, a chemist or 
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physicist could hardly be expected to initiate and direct 
research into an unknown disease of human beings. In 
such a case a person having an intimate knowledge ol 
human diseases would be required to direct the labours of 
the team of which the chemist might be a very valuable 
member. 

The Association realises that a membership diploma does 
not in itself guarantee that a candidate is qualified to 
become a Director of Research. There are, however, 
certain minimum requirements that a Director of an Insti- 
tute for research into animal diseases should possess, which 
are not, in fact, possessed in combination by any person 
rot trained in veterinary science. A broad education in 
the principles governing disease and a knowledge of the 
general working of a Jaboratory and of the technical 
methods employed therein are quite within the reach of 
persons otherwise trained, but the Director of such an 
Institute must have a fair working a¢quaintance with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of domestic animals. He must 
also be well abreast of our existing knowledge of the 
actual diseases of livestock, both specific and non-specific, 
and must not be ignorant of the more important considera- 
tions involved in animal management and _ economics. 
Moreover, other things being equal, it must be acknow- 
ledged that for progressive work it is not merely necessary 
for the Director to be qualified to share in the work, but 
to be fully qualified to initiate and direct lines of work. 
There are members of the veterinary profession, having 
this specialised knowledge and training, who are admirably 
fitted for the vacancy of Director of Research of the Animal 
Diseases Research Association, who it is understood will 
apply for the post when the position has become more 
clarified. 

The Association shares your regret that more young 
graduates do not avail themselves of the scholarships pro- 
vided by the Development Fund. Apparently, however, 
they are not attracted by the salaries offered by Research 
Institutes and prefer Public Health appointments, which 
are more lucrative. To fit themselves for this work they 
take post-graduate courses for the Diplomas in Veterinary 
State Medicine and there does not appear to be any shortage 
of young men for this work. With a view to remedying 
to some extent this deficiency of candidates for Develop- 
ment Fund scholarships, the Association would suggest 
that particulars of these scholarships should be forwarded 
from time to time for publication in the Association’s 
weekly journal, The Veterinary Record, in order that 
they may be brought more prominently before the notice 
of students. The Association cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that the recruitment of workers in veterinary research 
will be seriously impeded if the higher posts are given to 
men whose whole training has been along other lines, 

The Association would be glad to know if you have 
any objection to this correspondence being published in 
its official journal. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


F. KNIGHi, 
General Secretary. 


* * * * * 


The General Secretary, 


National Veterinary Medical Association, 
10, Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
llth December, 1929. 


Sir,—Referring to your letter of the 29th ultimo on the 
subject of the Directorship of the Animal Diseases Research 
Association, | am directed by the Development Commis- 
sioners to say that they see no objection to the corres- 
pondence in question being published in the official journal 
of your Association. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
R. T. Warner, 


Secretary. 
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Divisional Reports. 


Central Division, N.V.M.A. 


DINNER:DANCE SUCCESS AT THE CRITERION, 


Major DuNKIN RECEIVES THE Victory MEDAL. 


The policy of the majority of the Fellows of this Division 
in reversing an earlier decision to exclude ladies from the 
Annual Dinner and_ substituting, therefor, a ruling to 
make the function one which should yield the latter more 
enjoyment than hitherto, met with outstanding success at 
the Criterion Restaurant, London, on Monday, December 
16th, 1929, when after-dinner speeches were curtailed to a 
minimum and the major portion of the evening was de- 
voted to dancing. The attendance was the second highest 
attained in the long series of the Society’s annual dinners, 
but from the point of view of the enjoyment of Fellows 
and their ladies, it was evident that this, the fifty-sixth 
oceasion of the kind, left all predecessors far behind. 

A further innovation was the selection of the Criterion 
as the scene of the function, and the management gave 
satisfaction by serving an admirable repast and providing 
a fine and spacious dancing floor. 

The Loyal Toasts having been honoured, Mr. G. P. 
MALE, M.R.C.V.S., President of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, submitted ‘*‘ The Central Veterinary 
Society,’’ referring at the outset to the regret of all 
present at the unavoidable absence of Professor Craig, 
the President of the Royal College, who should have 
proposed the toast. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mare said that he understood that the 
wise heads of that learned Society had been very perturbed 
of late as to the manner in which that function should be 
carried out; whether there should be a dinner, speeches 
ex ladies; or dinner, ladies cum dance ex _ speeches. 
(Laughter.) 

At first it was decided that ladies did not care about 
speeches—possibly they did not—and that there should 
be a dinner, very solid speeches and no ladies; surely that 
was a very retrograde decision. (Hear, hear.) Eventually 
they thought better of it, And now they had gone to the 
other extreme, and they had a very frivolous evening 
before them that night. (Laughter.) They would realise 
the difficulties of his position, which was a sort of compro- 
mise; the speeches were to be brief, but he was entrusted 
with a toast of such importance that it would take him 
all the evening to do justice to it. He hoped that the 
President would let them into the secret of the change of 
face which had taken place in regard to the proceedings 
that night. The only thing he could suggest was that 
those responsible for it had been badly intimidated and 
from a source to which, under the circumstances, he was 
chary of referring. (Laughter.) At any rate, the ladies 
had won a victory (applause) and the trath of the old 
saying ‘‘ the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world ” 
had once again been proved. (I-aughter.) Judging from 
the number of ladies present that night and from their 
smiling faces, it seemed to him that their men folk had 
been forgiven for the temporary lapse they had made; 
be that as it might, he sincerely hoped that the ladies 
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would have a happy evening. He was not going to detain 
them, but he would like to say how much they appreciated 
the energy and the ability of their Hon. Secretary (Capt. 
Macdonald) and how well the finances of the Society were 
looked after by their Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Stroud). 
(Applause.) Time would not permit him to go into all 
the nice things he would like to say about them. He 
would, therefore, simply propose long life and prosperity 
to their great Society: might it long carry on _ the 
excellent work it was doing. We had to couple with that 
toast the name of their President, their dear friend Pro- 
fessor Macqueen, whom they were all so pleased to see with 
them that night, looking so young; in fact, younger than 
ever: he knew their President was simply itching to take 
part in the dance. (Laughter and applause.) 

The toast having been drunk, with musical honours for 
the President, Professor JAMES MACQUEEN, F.R.C.V.S., ac- 
knowledging the compliment and replying to the toast, said 
that they knew the Society quite as well as he did, and he 
did not deny a single word that had been said by Mr. Male. 
(Laughter.) They were quite agreed in thinking that it 
was an excellent Society; it was not too much to say 
that on an occasion of that kind. On more formal occa- 
sions one might be inclined to have ideas about making 
utterances of what might be termed a candid nature. 
(Laughter.) 

With regard to himself, he was very pleased to be with 
them, and still retained a desire to mingle with those who 
were much younger than himself. At the same time, he 
was not likely to indulge in the dancing. (Laughter.) 

All that it remained for him to do, in connection with 
that toast, was to thank Mr. Male, on behalf of the 
Society, for his kind words, and to say that, for himself, 
he was exceedingly obliged for the way in which they had 
received the toast. 


THe Victory MEDAL. 


Before sitting down, he had a very important duty 
to perform, It was to present the Victory Medal to Major 
Dunkin, for his contributions to Veterinary Science 
and, particularly, for his work in connection with canine 
distemper and Johne’s disease. (Loud Applause.) 

Their profession had never been remarkable for its eager- 
ness to confer honours on its distinguished members. Too 
often, their shining lights were allowed to flicker and peter 
out without due recognition during their lifetime. 

Usually their worthiness was only a post-mortem dis- 
covery. (Laughter.) Then belated eulogistic speeches were 
made to make amends for our neglect of their virtues during 
life. 

But they hoped that the annual award of the Victory 
Medal might do something towards repairing the breach 
in their gratitude to their most deserving men. (Applause.) 

Major Dunkin’s work in the investigation of distemper 
had been bound up with that of his collaborator, Dr. 
Laidlaw. (Hear, Hear.) Together, they had discovered a 
protective vaccine of world-wide application and, had they 
been free to commercialise their discovery, they would, by 
this time, be on the fair way to making a fortune. 

In their quest for this prophylactic, these gentlemen had 
been closely associated ; in fact, that association had been 
so intimate that they might be described as :-— 


‘* Two minds with but a single thought ; 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 
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He refrained from referring. to Major Dunkin’s many 
excellent personal qualities, as his remarks might be em- 
barrassing to him, but he would say that he was a proved 
worker in Veterinary Science, and a thinker, and ven- 
tured to predict that he would have a brilliant career. 
(Applause.) 

While presenting the medal to Major Dunkin, they de- 
sired to intimate that very shortly they hoped to-acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Dr. Laidlaw. (Hear, Hear.) 

‘** Major Dunkin,”’ said the President, ‘‘ on behalf of the 
Central Veterinary Society, I present you with the Victory 
Medal as a token of our high appreciation of your achieve- 
ments in Veterinary Science.’’ (Loud Applause.) 

Major G. W. DunkKIN, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.—who was ac- 
corded an ovation on receiving the medal from the hands 
of the President—said, in acknowledgement, that he was 
thankful that the President had warned them that speeches 
were to be short, because in any case, even if it were his 
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custom to deliver after-dinner speeches, which it was not, 
that was an occasion when he would fail in the attempt. 

He could not adequately thank them for the magnificent 
gift and they must take it for granted that his appreciation 
was so high that it was impossible for him to express in 
words what he felt. The President had, very kindly and very 
properly, made reference to his distinguished colleague, 
Dr. Laidlaw, He (Major Dunkin) was sorry that Dr. 
Laidlaw was not able to be with them that night, owing 
to a previous engagement: he felt that the latter should 
have been there to have shared both the embarrassment 
and the honour. He could safely say that that was the 
first occasion in the six years during which they had been 
associated that they had not shared any references to the 
distemper investigation—rebuffs or otherwise. It was un- 
fortunate that the rules of that Society did not permit of 
the gift of a gold medal to anyone who was not a member 
of the veterinary profession ; otherwise, he felt certain that 
it would have been their wish to have presented Dr. 
Laidlaw with a duplicate of the one he had the honour to 
possess that evening. At the same time, he felt that in 
order to carry on their six-years’-old tradition he should 
properly bisect that medal and hand one half—the larger— 
to his colleague. 

He did not think it was fully realised to what dimensions 
the debt which their profession owed Dr. Laidlaw had 
reached, and he took pleasure in publicly expressing his 
modicum of thanks to that modest and kindly gentleman 
for all he had done for him and for his (Major Dunkin’s) 
profession. (Applause.) 

He thanked them most sincerely and he assured them 
that he should treasure that medal through all the years 
which he was able, and that he looked upon that 
evening as a portion of a day which was a red-letter day in 
his career. (Applause.) 

PRESENTATION TO THE SECRETARY. 

At this stage, the President rose to say that he had much 
pleasure in calling their attention to the fact that their Hon. 
Secretary, Capt. Macdonald, had recently taken unto him- 
self a wife. He had become a supporter of the doctrine that 
it was. not .good for man to live alone. (Laughter and 
Applause.) He must not refer to the wisdom or otherwise 
of that step (laughter.) but he was glad to state that, a 
few months ago, the members of the Central Veterinary 
Society unanimously resolved to mark their approyal of the 


marriage by a small testimonial. 
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Capt. Macdonald had been their Hon. Secretary for 
many years and his services, always ungrudgingly given, 
deserved substantial recognition by that Society. (Applause. ) 
Capt. Macdonald was a conscientious worker, a highly- 
successful secretary and a most estimable man. They 
wished him long life and every happiness in his new 
estate. (Loud Applause.) Addressing Capt. Macdonald, 
the President proceeded, ‘‘ I have much pleasure in asking 
your acceptance of a wireless receiver, a silver cigarette 
box and a syphon holder—which last may mect your Scotch 
proclivities. (Laughter.) 

In conclusion, the President said that he desired to take 
that opportunity of thanking all those who had subscribed 
towards the presentation. He regretted that it had not been 
found possible to acknowledge the receipt of each sub- 
scription individually, by letter, but he trusted that all 
would accept those words as an intimation of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks. 

Capt. J. F. MACDONALD, M.R.C.V.S., expressing his grati- 
tude for the gifts, said that it was always a difficult matter, 
on an occasion of that sort, to express one’s thanks ade- 
quately, and the presents were of such generous proportions 
as to make the matter even more difficult. He hoped, there- 
fore, that they would forgive him if he merely thanked them 
very sincerely, on behalf of his wife and himself, for the very 
great compliment they had paid him that evening. 
(Applause.) 

The toast of ‘*‘ The Visitors ’’ was in the capable hands 
of Major Kirk, who said that the task allotted to him 
was a singularly pleasant one, because not only were they 
happy and proud to have their friends among them that 
evening, but they knew that the success of an occasion such 
as that depended very largely upon the moral support and 
the cheery companionship of visitors. (Hear, Hear.) 

Their Society had always seemed to be peculiarly for- 
tunate in the quality and quantity of its visitors ; and when 
he looked around and saw so many radiant and smiling 
faces (faces which the Fellows of that Society only too 
seldom saw) he rejoiced to think they were with them that 
night to share the pleasures of their annual reunion. 
(Applause.) 

Of course he particularly welcomed the lady visitors 
(Hear, Hear.) because the annual dinner was usually the 
only occasion throughout the year upon which they, as a 
Society, could enjoy their charming presence. He would 
assure the married ladies that, whilst they might be absent 
from their monthly meetings, they were never out of their 
minds. It was rather wonderful to see their ever-dutiful 
husbands continually watching the clock and fidgeting to 
go, lest they might lose their last train, or be late home ; 
and ever discussing what they could do to make their 
wives more happy. (Laughter.) 

But let him say at once that he realised that he had few 
qualifications for discussing the ladies at length, as he was 
far too young and too unskilled in the study of the enchan- 
ting ways of womanhood to do justice to what was, no 
doubt, a great and inspiring subject. 

Mr. Male, however, had told them how nearly they were 
deprived of their lady guests that evening in consequence of 
a movement which was set afoot last April to exclude the 
fair and beautiful sex from their annual dinner. For- 
tunately, what he deemed to be a wiser counsel prevailed, 
and the April decision was reversed. 


Furthermore, it was decided—as a complete innovation— 
to give the ladies greater comfort and happiness this year by 
reducing the speeches to an absolute minimum and by in- 
stituting a dance. (Feminine cheers.) 

Upon the success of that evening would doubtless depend 
the policy for future years, but even at that early hour, he 
thought he could safely predict that by 12 o’clock that night, 
they should have found no ground for complaint. (Hear, 
Hear.) 

The order of the day was short speeches, and with that 
idea in view he intended to deviate from the time-honoured 
custom of eulogising individuai guests, but would call upon 
the Fellows of the Central Veterinary Society to rise with 
him in drinking the health and prosperity of their visitors. 
He might also—at that season—wish them a right merry 
Xmas and a happy New Year. He coupled the toast with 
the name of Colonel Fisher. (Applause.) 

Colonel G. W. FISHER, C.M.G., D.S.O,, responding to the 
enthusiastically-honoured toast, said that he regarded it as 
a peculiar privilege for him to be there that night as a guest, 
because it was the occasion upon which his friend Major 
Dunkin had been honoured by the presentation of the 
Society’s Victory Medal. 

He was not competent to express any opinion upon 
Major Dunkin’s veterinary researches but, as a friend, and 
as a guest, he wished to thank him and all of them, on 
behalf of himself and the other visitors of both sexes, for 
the excellent repast they had enjoyed, and for the dance 
in which they were about to engage and from which he 
would no longer detain them. 

After a brief interval, the company, augmented by a num- 
ber of those who had attended the Greyhound Racing Club 
Dinner, indulged in delights of the dance to a late hour. 

Music both for the dinner and the dance was rendered 
in a most acceptable manner by the Mayfair Salon 


Orchestra. 


Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A.* 


OrFicers ELrecTED AT DERBY MEERTING. 





A meeting of the Derbyshire Division N.V.M.A. was 
held at the County Agricyltural Institute, Derby, on 
October, 1929, when there were present :—The President, 
Major Bagshaw (in the chair), Messrs. Cockburn, Furness, 
Ironside, Levie, MacArthur, Steele-Bodger, Wilkinson, 
and the Hon. Secretary, Captain Gunning. Visitors: 
Messrs. Bond and Thompson. : 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The President undertook to get in touch with several 
members who had not attended meetings of the Division 
for some time. 

Correspondence. (1) From the National Horse Associa- 
tion regarding poster stamps as means of propaganda. An 
expenditure of 5s. on such stamps was approved. The 
Secretary was also requested to write for leaflets for circu- 
lation among the members. 

(2) From the National Veterinary Medical Association 
respecting the suggested increase in members on the 
Council. It was decided to take no action. 





ess 


* Received on December 17th, 1929. 
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(3) From the N.V.M.A. regarding the eradication of 
sheep scab. It was left to the President and the Secretary 
to reply suitably. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


The following appointments were made :— 

President : Captain Gunning. 

Vice-Presidents; Major Bagshaw, Mr. Evershed and 
Mr. Ironside. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. Ironside. 

Council: As last year, with the exception of Mr. Furness 
to replace Mr. McClemont. 

Hon. Auditors: Mr. Evershed and Mr. Levie. 

Representatives on Council of N.V.M.A.: The President 
and Hon. Secretary, to hold office from July, 1930. 

It was resolved to send a letter expressing the Division's 
sympathy with Mr. McClemont upon the death of his son. 

The President then called upon Mr. Bond to read his 
paper on ‘* Recent Advances in Animal Nutrition.”’ 

{Mr. Bond’s paper and a report of the discussion which 
followed its presentation, appear elsewhere in this issue 
of the Record.—Ep. | 

Major BaGsHaw proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bond 
for his excellent paper. A vote of thanks was also proposed 
by Mr. Levie to the President for his services in the chair, 
and both propositions were carried with enthusiasm. 

W. J. Ironsipe, Hon. Secretary. 


North Midland Division, N.V.M.A.* 


DIscUSSION ON THE West OF SCOTLAND DIVISION SCHEME 


FOR THE ERADICATION OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


A meeting of the above Division was held at the 
King’s Head Hotel, Change Alley, Sheffield, on November 
19th. 

The President, Mr. J. S. Lloyd, occupied the Chair and 
the members present were as follows :—Messrs. J. Abson, 
T. Bowett, A. D. J. Brennan, D. D. Canning, W. 
Collinson, T. C. Fletcher, G. Green, E. G. Johnson, T. 
Ludlow, E. Marrison, S. H, Nixon, S. E. Sampson, F. C. 
Scott, C. Secker Smith, A. Walker and W. Tweed (Hon. 
Secretary). The visitors were Messrs. D. S. Rabagliati 
and G. Tullis. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Mr. 
R. Hudson (Retford) and Mr. H. Thompson (Sheffield). 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and were confirmed. 

Arising out of the correspondence was a letter from 
Mr. Hayhurst, Recording Secretary of the Veterinary 
Hygiene Section of the Royal Sanitary Institute, thank- 
ing the Division for their hospitality to the Veterinary 
Members and Delegates of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
attending the Congress held in Sheffield in July last. 

A circular received from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Eleventh International Veterinary Congress to be held in 
London from August 4th to 9th, 1930, concerning the 
appointment of two representatives to attend the Congress, 
was considered, but it was decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance for the present. 


* Received on November 28th, 1929. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR YEAR 1930. 


The President, Mr. J. S. Lloyd, was re-elected, on the 
proposition of Mr. C. S. Smith, who referred to the abili- 
ties of Mr. Lloyd and his interest in the Division. This 
was seconded by Major Abson and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Lloyd returned thanks for the honour. 

The Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer were again 
elected, on the proposition of Mr. Sampson, seconded by 
Mr. Fletcher. 

Messrs. Sampson and Fletcher were re-elected as 
Auditors. 

Members of Council.—Messrs. Green, Hudson, Robinson, 
Collinson, Smith and Walker were elected. 

Mr. G. Tullis, M.R.c.v.s., D.V.S.M.. was nominated as 
a member by Mr. Tweed, seconded by Mr. Walker. 

It was reported to the meeting that Mr. R. Hudson 
had recently undergone an operation, and the Hon. Secre- 
tary was asked to write on behalf of the Division, expres- 
sing their sympathy and hope of his early recovery. 

The Président then called on Mr. D, S. Rabagliati 
(Wakefield), to open the discussion on the Scheme for 
the Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis as proposed by 
the West of Scotland Division of the N.V.M.A. 


‘** THE SCHEME FOR THE ERADICATION OF. BOVINE TURER- 
CULOSIS ’® AS PROPOSED BY THE WEST OF SCOTLAND 
Drviston, N.V.M.A. 


Mr. D. S. RapaGciiati said: The position which I 
occupy to-day is not of my own seeking; and while I am 
delighted to be your guest, to be perfectly frank, much 
rather would I be here in the réle of listener than of 
speaker, when the subject we have to discuss is so import- 
ant—probably only exceeded in its importance by the 
many difficulties its consideration brings before us. Or 
being asked by your Secretary for a paper on the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis, or even on any subject which 
I cared to choose, much as I would have liked to refuse, 
I felt I could not decently do so remembering. the hospi- 
tality 1, along with many others, recently received from 
your division in the shape of a sumptuous luncheon and 
a still more beautiful drive to Buxton on the occasion of 
the Sanitary Congress held in Sheffield. 

On thinking the matter over I came to the conclusion 
that a few opening remarks on a discussion of the scheme 
put forward by the West of Scotland Division as a com- 
mencement in the colossal task of eradicating tuberculosis 
from our herds, would most likely meet the case. I 
happened to be one of those who, at the Ayr Congress, 
suggested that a copy of the scheme should be sent to 
all the English Divisions as well as to the Scottish, as 
the matter is of national importance and not one only 
confined to regions north of the Tweed. So I suppose it 
is my duty to do what I can to give it prominence here. 

Before proceeding to analyse the scheme, I feel that 
we ought to congratulate this Scottish Division on being 
the pioneer Division of the ‘* National ’’—I think I am 
correct in saying this—to put forward any scheme of 
concrete proposals for this end, Even if we do not agree 
with the scheme in toto and cannot see that if would 
be feasible and work in practice, we can at all events 
admire the courage of our Scottish colleagues in formu- 
lating these suggestions and express the hope thaf their 
efforts may at least be the beginning of stronger and more 
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effective measures being taken against the bovine tuber- 
culosis menace than hitherto has been attempted. 

None of my audience needs me to tell him what a 
scourge tuberculosis is amongst our herds to-day. On 
looking over the annual report of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for 
the year 1928, I find that during the three years 1926-27-28, 
no fewer than 52,222 bovines have been slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order of 1925. As the vast majority of 
these were cows or heifers I think we can estimate their 
value at least as £15 per head (a low estimate) had they 
not been affected with the disease. This gives us a total 
value in the three years of practically £784,000 worth of 
cattle so slaughtered. From my experience in working 
the Tuberculosis Order, which I think I can now claim 
to be a wide one, I would say that even when an active 
search is made for tuberculous animals, a large number, 
certainly in a county area, is disposed of otherwise than 
by reporting, and I think I am safe in saying that in the 
whole country, for every one slaughtered under the pro- 
visions of the Order, at least two, affected so as to come 
within its scope, are otherwise disposed of. This would 
give us a loss of £2,352,000 in three years, or £784,000 a 
year. Allowing for an average salvage value of 25s. 
(a figure considerably higher than that given in the 
report quoted) or about £65,000 a year, the nett loss 
works out at approximately £720,000 annually. We must 
remember that this loss only represents those animals 
affected sufficiently badly to come within the scope 
of the Order, but when we consider the indirect loss from 
the more slightly affected animals, slower feeding pro- 
pensities, production of less milk, minor ailments indirectly 
due to tuberculosis, the loss of meat condemned and so 
on, the annual loss must be appalling. To look at it 
another way :—there were last June, according to statistics, 
3,182,705 cows and heifers in milk or in calf in Great 
Britain. Assuming that only 25 per cent. of these are 
affected with tuberculosis in some shape or form—and 
1 think this is a low estimate—we must have practically 
800.000 tuberculous cows in the country. It is surely 
not exaggerating to say that each of these animals is 
returning to its owner two pounds a head per year less 
than it should do, taking into consideration all risks from 
this disease. According to this assumption therefore, Agri- 
culture is losing £1,600,000 a year from the milking cows 
alone owing to tuberculosis, and this entirely leaves out 
of account all other cattle and other animals. I have 
purposely tried to make. the estimated loss low and | 
really believe the losses are considerably greater, but no 
man can estimate them. This, gentlemen, is a rough 
survey of the economic position, but I have not mentioned 
the danger to public health—a danger too well known 
to us all to need emphasis here and one that is put more 
and more before the public each year, and what its annual 
cost is to the country I leave it to you to imagine. From 
what I have said, I think we must all agree that it is high 
time something was done really to try and reduce and 
finally do away. with the losses and that the campaign 
is worth a considerable capital expenditure. In an excel- 
lent leading article in the Veterinary Record for October 
5th last, the writer asks, ‘“‘ Is it not for the veterinary 
profession to lead?’’ The answer is, ‘‘ Yes! ’’ and if we do 
not do so we shall be miserably left behind and some other 


body or bodies will take the matter up, to the eternal 
disgrace of our profession, of whose good name we ought 
to be so proud. 

We may now ask what has been done officially to combat 
the disease? The answer is ‘‘Nothing,’’ except the fram- 
ing of the Milk (Special Designations) Order of 1923 by 
the Ministry of Health and the Tuberculosis Order of 
1925 by the Ministry of Agriculture. Although the former 
has now been in force six years, the response has been 
on the whole most disappointing, for we have to-day 
in England and Wales only 150 “ Certified ’’ and 217 
Grade ‘‘A’’ T.T. herds and 51 and 56 respectively in 
Scotland. It is difficult entirely to account for this result, 
but it seems chiefly to be due to the lack of public interest 
and therefore public support, and no doubt also, the wide- 
spread nature of tuberculosis making it so difficult and 
expensive to obtain and then to maintain a tubercle-free herd. 

The Tuberculosis Order, as was pointed out by many of 
our prominent men on its introduction, was not expected—- 
nor probably was it ever intended—to eradicate tuber- 
culosis, but was looked upon chiefly as a public health 
measure, brought in as a corollary to the Milk and 
Dairies legislation, which might do something to hold 
in check and at the same time serve as a first step in a 
more extensive campaign against the disease, when its 
working for a few years had brought more facts to light. 
During the last three years the numbers of animals 
slaughtered under the Order have been remarkably similar ; 
in fact, in 1926-27, they were within three of each other 
and although in 1928 they have dropped very slightly 
it is not enough for us to imagine that tuberculosis is 
on the wane. 

When I first heard of the scheme at Ayr, it appeared to 
me to be so full of difficulties that one was compelled to 
look on it as of theoretical interest only, but the more 
one considers it and weighs up the pros and cons, the 
more sound common sense can be seen in it. The scheme 
is largely based on the methods tried with great success 
in America, but although the number of cattle to be tested 
in this country would be small compared to that in the 
States, the difficulties here would, I fear, be far greater. 
The chief difference is that the percentage of tuberculous 
cattle in Great Britain is so vastly higher than the figure 
quoted from America, that one may well pause to ask 
whether the same methods would prove effective. It has 
been stated that in the States in 1917, when the eradication 
scheme was first attempted, the percentage affected was 
4-9, and that in ten years it has fallen to about 2°5 per 
cent. To show the progress the work has made across 
the Atlantic, while 20,101 cattle were tested in 1917 with 
3-2 per cent. of reactors, no fewer than 11,281,490 tests, with 
2:3 per cent. of reactions, were carried out in 1928. It 
is said also that out of approximately 48,000 herds taken 
at random, out of 177,989 accredited, only 3-7 per cent. 
failed to pass the re-test, while only three years previously 
as many as 5-2 per cent. of the accredited herds were 
found to contain reactors on the annual re-test. Education 
in America appears to have broken down the majority 
of the opposition and it is stated by one writer that 
‘** Practically all existing opposition to the tuberculosis 
eradication scheme is the result either of ignorance of 
the ravages of the disease and the tremendous annual toll 
it exacts from the live stock industry, or else the result 
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of the prejudice that exists against tuberculin as a diag- 
nostic agent. Those who are most familiar with the 
methods of eradication, however, are its strongest 
‘ boosters.’ On the assumption that ignorance of the 
harm that bovine tuberculosis does and the true nature 
of tuberculin causes 95 per cent. of the opposition to the 
test, plenty of publicity given to both would prove extremely 
valuable in creating the right kind of public opinion. As 
soon as farmers understand the true nature of tuberculosis, 
and that for all practical purposes it really can be stamped 
out, opposition to the present area plan of eradication will 
nearly all vanish.”’ 

Let us now discuss the proposals in detail. Under the 
heading of ‘** General,’? where six points are enumerated, 
our colleagues make the following observations :— 

1. The first point affirms the view of the Division on the 
tuberculin’ test.—I think we can all agree that when 
properly applied and interpreted it is reliable, but that 
tuberculin alone will ever be sufficient totally to eliminate 
the disease is open to very grave doubts. I will refer 
to this again later, however. 

2. The Ministry of Agriculture is suggested as the 
Department which must be in control.—No doubt this 
is essential for, while some counties have staffs capable of 
organising the work, others, and I fear in England the 
majority, have not; but I agree that for the general 
control, so as to obtain uniformity, the Ministry as a 
central authority is essential. The suggestion that the 
Ministry should from time to time issue instructions con- 
cerning the test, seems reasonable, 

3 and 4. The recommendation that tuberculin should 
be issued or at least controlled as to potency by the 
Ministry is sound, and that laymen should be prohibited 
from using it is much to be desired. There is no doubt 
that tuberculin should have a guaranteed potency, and if 
the profession could induce the Government to bring in 
legislation whereby every Tom, Dick and Harry would 
be prohibited from procuring it, it would be a triumph 
indeed for our profession. As you are all aware, every 
effort on our part to attain this end has up to now 
completely failed. It would be necessary to define the 
word ‘‘ layman ’’ as used in the scheme; would the 
medical profession be allowed to obtain it, or be con- 
sidered as ‘* laymen ’’? , 

5. The work of ‘ clearing up’’ a herd is put on the 
practitioner, which I think is correct, but the onus of the 
final test before certifying the herd to be free, on the 
Ministry. I must admit that I would like to see the County 
or Municipal veterinary officer made responsible for herds 
in his own area and I think that he, along with the local 
practitioner, should be made responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the free herds. 

6. I agree that the selection of areas for trial of the 
scheme should be made by the Ministry, but that the details 
of carrying out the work should be left to the County 
veterinary officer aided by the practitioner. These points, 
however, are but very minor details to be arranged after 
the main lines of the scheme are agreed upon. 

As an adjunct to the stheme it is held that the Tuber- 
culosis Order should be maintained and its scope possibly 
extended. It would be unthinkable, if we are at the thres- 
hold of a serious attempt to stamp out tuberculosis, that 
this Order should be abandoned. Presumably the Order 


would continue to apply to herds where no clearing up 
was being attempted, and gradually as centres of clean 
herds increased it would be less and less heard of. A 
possible extension of its scope might be to encourage 
the use of tuberculin in a clinically doubtful or an ywn- 
thrifty animal and, if a reaction were obtained, to give 
power to have it destroyed. Certainly any bovine proved 
to be actively excreting tubercle bacilli, ought immed. ately 
to come under its jurisdiction. Whether it would be 
possible to improve the scale of compensation payable for 
certain cases, including those seized purely for tuberculosis 
of the udder, would well merit the serious consideration 
of the Ministry. 

The whole essence of the scheme involves the 
marking ”’ of a special grant of money, but I fear that 
before this can be voted in anything like an adequate 
amount, a great deal of publicity must be given to the 
present state of our herds, emphasising the absolute 
necessity of eradicating the disease. One of the first 
steps to be taken, therefore, must be a great publicity 
campaign up and down the country, and this ought to be 
led by the Veterinary Profession. The question of the 
danger involved in drinking milk ought to be most carefully 
handled, lest the public are scared off milk, but the 
economic side should be strongly stressed. I remember 
being present in Edinburgh early in 1927, when Professor 
Linton—then President of the Scottish Metropolitan Divi- 
sion—occupied the chair. In the course of his Presidential 
Address he advocated State aid in the freeing of milk 
herds from tuberculosis, more or less in the form of a 
loan, to be repaid on easy terms. This new scheme goes 
a great deal further than that, for it advocates that a 
lump sum be allocated annually to cover the cost of testing, 
compensating owners for their losses and generally paying 
for the cost of eradication with no provision for any re- 
payment, except in-so-far as the scheme, when progress 
has been made, would repay itself by the increased pros- 
perity of the cattle owners, and indirectly of the nation. 

The scheme as stated aims at the complete eradication 
of tuberculosis and by so doing generally to improve the 
quality both of the milk and beef produced by our herds. 
The idea is to begin gradually—probably very gradually. 
Only herds owned by those who ask for the test will be 
dealt with in the first instance, and only as many of these 
as there are funds available for, year by year. This is a 
wise provision, for it is better to deal with but few herds 
and do the work thoroughly and efficiently, for thorough- 
ness is absolutely essential for success; and it is far 
better to do but little and do it well, than to attempt 
too much and fail. It would be necessary for every farmer 
whose herd it was agreed to free, to sign a declaration 
guaranteeing to carry out certain conditions and promis- 
ing to continue for a term of years, for it would be futile 
to spend money on any herd only to find that the owner 
had become tired of the restrictions necessary and wished 
to back out, even perhaps before the disease in his animals 
had been cleared out. 

The gist of the scheme is first to free individual herds 
when requested by the owners, such herds when freed from 
the disease to be known as ‘‘Accredited.’’ If, and when, 
75 per cent. of the cattle in any one area belong to 
** accredited herds,”’ the owners of these herds may make 
application to bring in the remaining 25 per cent. of the 
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cattle in the district by means of compulsory testing. 
The proposal must be made to the local authority, or 
quite possibly there might be two or even more local 
authorities concerned, whose consent must be obtained 
before the Ministry of Agriculture is approached. Such 


an area is to be known as an “ 


area by application,’’ and 
part of the expense of forming such an area has to be 
borne by the local authority concerned, but if a district 
is to become a ” the extra cost is to 


fall only on the Exchequer. Gradually, by the extension 


““ compulsory area 


of “ free areas’’ and the merging together of separate 
“ free islands,’’ the scheme aims at covering the whole of 
the Unifed Kingdom. 

In the first instance, and probably for many years to 
come, the scheme must aim at freeing breeding herds 
commencing with those which are “ self-contained.’’ It 
would be useless and wasteful, to my mind, to spend 
money on trying to free herds which are constantly being 
added to from outside, until, at any rate, such a time 
arrived as to ensure an abundant supply of tuberculosis- 
free cattle from accredited farms or free areas. It would 
be the duty of the Ministry to ascertain what county or 
counties would be the most suitable, and I have been 
informed that, certainly as far as the north of England is 
concerned, Cumberland and Westmorland would offer the 
greatest chance of success, owing to their being practi- 
cally breeding areas. Certainly the West Riding of York- 
shire, from the smallness of most of the farms, the 
enormous movement of cattle, and the large number of 
importations from other counties, would not offer a 
reasonable field for the scheme for many years to come. 
No doubt the south-west of Scotland, where the scheme 
originated, would be suitable by reason of the up-to-date 
methods of farming, the large number of tubercle-free and 
self-supporting herds already existing, the large size. of 
the herds and also owing to the fact that the methods of 
calf-rearing are carried out on sound lines. I mentioned 
previously that I doubted whether tuberculin alone would 
ever succeed in this country, and I say, emphatically, 
** No! ”? not until the methods of calf-rearing have become 
greatly changed for the better, and this involves, amongst 
other things, a vast improvement in the buildings used 
for this purpose. A certain amount has been done to 
improve cow-sheds in the way of ventilation, lighting, 
drainage and so on, but what has been done to the calf- 
rearing sheds? To see the winter conditions on so many 
of the small farms and even also on larger ones, where 
calves are reared, makes one wonder how so many survive 


at all. The wretched calves are put into dark, ill-ventilated ° 


sheds, often without a ray of light, with no drainage and 
frequently no bedding, or next to none. I have seen them 
left on their own dung, which gets deeper and deeper 
until gradually the calf is almost able to knock its head 
on the low roof before it is cleaned out. Others have 
access to ill-drained yards with but scant shelter and often 
not a dry inch to lie on and are but little better off. Such 
animals are turned out in the spring with a hide-bound 
appearance, ‘‘ pot-bellied ’’ and stunted, and only by their 
own marvellous recuperative power are they able to pick 
up at all. Under such conditions I doubt that, with all 
the tuberculin in the world, the disease could be eliminated. 
I am not saying that this is the universal practice, but 
it is unfortunately far too common. 


The decrease in human tuberculosis has coincided with 
the general improvement that has taken place in housing 
conditions, and without a similar improvement for cattle 
there is no use in trying to fight the disease. <A vast 
change is taking place in the housing of milk cows, but 
it is starting too late to save the calves and young stock. 
Everything is being done for our children, but why not 


also for our calves? What we require is something on 


“e ” 


the lines of ‘“‘ calf-welfare centres ’’; but, joking apart, 
the matter is most important. The number of calves 
actually affected is considerably greater than is generally 
imagined. This has been pointed out by Torrance and 
others, and the frequency of old-standing lesions in the 
mesenteric glands of so many cattle points to an early 
infection. Even if heifers are not actually affected at the 
time of their first calving, the conditions of life to which 
so many have been subjected are such that they must 
be more susceptible to pick up infection at a time of 
such strain to their systems. Education of the stock 
owners is very necessary and it is to us that they ought 
to look for advice, but without vast sums of money being 
forthcoming it is difficult to see much hope of progress in 
the near future. With all our present-day unemployment 
and the huge schemes on foot to make work—many of 
which would appear to be most unnecessary and un- 
remunerative—why not spend some of the money ani 
the labour on the improvement of farm buildings? The 
landlords cannot be expected to do what is required, but 
no doubt most would be willing to assist if some scheme 
could be devised. This is a problem for some of our 
statesmen, and I am sure no better use could be made 
of unemployment funds than by helping agriculture in 
such a manner. The great difficulty would be the expendi- 
ture of public funds on private property, but surely some 
plan could be worked out to get over this, for the result 
would be a national gain, and after all were said and 
done, the improvements would only be a part of the general 
tuberculosis eradication scheme. I rather fear that we 
would be told that so much still requires to be done in 
the improvement of rural housing conditions that the 
farm buildings would have to take a back seat until some 
rather far distant date, but there could be no harm in 
asking. Still, even without vast structura! alterations, 
education in method could effect vast improvements. 

If our pedigree herds are to be taken in hand first, 
it will be absolutely necessary to make a_tubercle-free 
certificate a sine qua non for the admission of cattle of 
our agricultural shows. This would have to be gradual 
and apply to the leading shows first, such as the Royal, 
the Highland and perhaps also to some of the larger county 
shows and, as improvement results, the rule would have 
to apply to the smaller county shows and finally to the 
local ones too. Without exhibiting, the breeder cannot 
advertise his stock, but under present conditions by exhibit- 
ing, he cannot keep a tubercle-free herd, so what is he 
to do? No doubt great difficulties would be met with at 
first, but it is a question which must be tackled sooner 
or later, and why later? 

In a general scheme, I see nothing less’ than the 
slaughter of all reacting cattle, except perhaps under 
special conditions, when each case could be considered 
on its own merits by the Ministry. The question of com- 
pensation is an important one. I would suggest that all 
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reacting cattle should be valued as in the case of slaughter 
for foot-and-mouth disease, and that they should be taken 
over by the local authority or the Ministry, very much 
as is done under the present ‘Tuberculosis Order. Those 
found to be non-advanced should be paid for at full rates, 
but the advanced ones at either half or even three-quarter 
rates. What would be done in cases where disease could 
not be proved on post-mortem would require consideration. 
Arrangements would have to be made for the slaughter 
of such cattle at some large abattoir with a view to obtain- 
ing the best possible salvage, this salvage being taken 
over by whichever authority pays the compensation to 
the owner. The present distinction under the Tuberculosis 
Order as to what would constitute an ‘‘ advanced ”’ case 
could stand with certain modifications, which in reality 
are now required. 

1 fear that the suggestion that the Ministry should supply 
temporary wooden buildings for the segregation of cattle 
under the Bang system—were this allowed—-would prove 
to be very difficult to carry out in practice. Perhaps it 
might in a few cases be feasible on large farms, but 
the necessity for a double staff for the two lots of cattle 
would prove more than most farmers could manage. More- 
over, if the number of farms in the process of accreditisa- 
tion were large, it would be a colossal undertaking to 
provide sufficient buildings and for a milking herd such 
accommodation would be unsuitable. 

The proper control of markets under anything like the 
present-day conditions would be well nigh insuperable, but 
for a considerable time the occasion would not arise. As 
the number of tubercle-free herds increased, public opinion 
would be much more ready to accept the conditions which 
would be necessary than it is to-day. Perhaps special por- 
tions of markets or certain pens could be licensed for 
tubercle-free cattle on similar lines to those used for 
Irish cattle under licence to-day, and it would 
not be impossible even to arrange for special sale rings 
as time went on and occasion demanded it. I do not 
think we should allow these difficulties to cause us to 
condemn the scheme as impracticable, for as the work 
of freeing our herds progressed, the difficulties of to-day 
would become the commonplace of to-morrow ; for it seems 
to be an unwritten law that conditions gradually adapt 
themselves to new circumstances. 

The promulgators of the scheme very rightly point out 
that separate arrangements must be made and _ special 
funds provided for the maintenance of herds once freed 
from the disease. The question as to who shall bear the 
cost of this is also raised. Perhaps a satisfactory solution 
would be that for two years after a herd is freed the 
cost should be borne by the central authority, for the next 
two years by the local authority and the owner in equal 
proportions, but after this by the owner himself. 

The bogey so often raised as to the production of a milk 
or beef famine, I do not think need trouble us. In 
America it was found to be entirely false, and milk is said 
to be now more abundant than before. In any case this 
scheme would operate so slowly, at first at all events, 
that such a predicament is most unlikely to arise. 

I have only been able to put before you a few of the 
many points which must be discussed, and even if time 
were of no object I know that many circumstances which 
I have not thought of will occur to you. For instance, I 


have not discussed the advisability or the necessity of 
including pigs and poultry—the point of course was men- 
tioned by those responsible for the scheme. I hope, how- 
ever, gentlemen, that I have said enough to stimulate to 
a good discussion on this subject, which I am sure is one 
of the most far-reaching and important that we have had 
before us for a long time. 

I am not a member of your Division, but may I suggest 
that as a result of your deliberations here to-day, some 
motion approving of the main principles of the scheme 
be passed and forwarded either to the parent body or to 
the West of Scotland Division. I believe that this Division 
is asking all the Scottish Divisions for their support, or 
at least their views on the matter, before the end of 
the year, and they would probably have also asked the 
opinions of the English and Irish divisions, but felt that 
the replies would not be received in time. They are 
most anxious not to delay in forwarding their suggestions 
to the proper quarters as soon as possible, in view of 
certain discussions and resolutions passed on this subject 
by the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, as they are 
desirous that the Veterinary Profession should be the 
first to put forward a scheme rather than a bad second. 

Mr. Tweep: In the first place, as Secretary of this 
Division, I would like to thank Mr. Rabagliati for so 
kindly coming here to-day. When I asked him, he pro- 
mised that if he could possibly find the time he would 
come, and I am pleased to see so many members present 
to welcome him and discuss this subject, which is of 
such great importance to us and on which the profession’s 
advice will be asked in the near future. 

In discussing this scheme put before us by the West 
of Scotland Division, I have felt that it is another instance 
of the interest taken by Scotland in agricultural matters, 
diseases of animals and public health, which exists to 
a far greater extent there than it does in England. 

I do not entirely agree with their scheme for eradicating 
tuberculosis. In dealing with the eradication of tuber- 
culosis we have had sufficient experience of voluntary 
enterprise on the part of owners” aiming = at 
tuberculin-tested herds to see what we are up against. 
Meat inspection has also shown us the extent of the 
disease, and any machinery put into action now 
should, in my opinion, be compulsory legislation with 
compensation to the owners. We are now prepared for 
it and it would be preferable to attacking the problem 
by merely voluntary measures which so often end in dis- 
appointment that the farmer gives it up. The Medical 
Profession have shown us their position as protectors of 
human health and revealed the risk the human subject runs 
from bovine infection because of the extent to which we 
tolerate the disease in dairy herds. Here is a chance for the 
Veterinary Profession to show its value to the State and 
to public health. 

There have to be considered the loss to the farmer whose 
herd is infected to any extent; secondly, the loss to the 
butcher from diseased carcases and, most important, the 
risk of transmitting bovine infection to children. The 
Government must recognise the position in the light of 
facts and do something in the near future; that is, if 
public opinion can grasp these facts. I believe that it 
is new legislation we need, to give uniform powers through- 
out the country, and any legislation should include the 
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power of application of the tuberculin test as a means 
of diagnosis. 

Professor Buxton’s work in connection with the Medical 
Research Council has made it possible to advise that 
standardised tuberculin and types of tuberculin testing 
for diagnosis could be made, and such means would be 
the only satisfactory way of getting uniformity in procedure. 

The Ministry of Agriculture should institute the legisla- 
tion and control the eradication through Local Authorities 
and their officers. 

The West of Scotland Division’s suggestion for com- 
pulsory areas is too drastic for uniformity and the com- 
pensation should not be entirely borne by the Ministry. 
Local authorities should pay their percentage, as in the 
Tuberculosis Order, for the benefits*received towards the 
public health in their area. I would propose measures of 
a more modified form so that they would benefit the whole 
country and not an isolated community. We have the 
Tuberculosis Order in force, with the machinery of Local 
Authorities in working order to-day and it could easily 
be extended to include tuberculin reactors as coming within 
the scope of the Order, subject to certain conditions referred 
to later. 

A Chief Veterinary Officer, appointed by each area, 
putting tuberculin testing into force, would be required, 
who would supervise the tuberculin testing by a panel 
of veterinary surgeons, and whose duties would be organi- 
sation and reporting results to his Local Authority and 
the Ministry. I do not suggest that wholesale tuberculin 
testing throughout the country and immediate slaughter 
could be dreamed of at the present time, but that the 
Ministry of Agriculture extend the Tuberculosis Order to 
authorise tuberculin testing and give authority for slaughter 
with full compensation for reactors to any Local Authority 
making representation to them applying for permission 
to adopt it in their area. The Ministry would also require 
to hear the views of members appointed by the Farmers’ 
Union or other Associations interested in the farmers’ 
interests, and if they were satisfied that it was practicable 
and advisable for such a Local Authority to eradicate 
tuberculosis from its area by tuberculin testing, they would 
allow that Local Authority to slaughter and compensate 
tuberculin reactors on the same basis of Exchequer grant, 
namely, 75 per cent. of compensation paid by them. I 
would suggest that the testing be limited to animals of 
three years old and upwards, to exclude bullocks and 
store stock, which would practically limit the testing to 
dairy herds. Also that a system of recording and brand- 
ing reactors be adopted in areas which are carrying -out 
the test, and the results of tests and descriptions of all 
reactors be forwarded to the Ministry before slaughter takes 
place. 

The time of slaughter should be sufficiently elastic, pro- 
vided that the animal is slaughtered within a time limit 
from the date on which the test was applied, and it would 
be an offence to retain in a herd any animal which has 
reacted over the limit of that period. 

Detention notices would be served on all reactors after 
completion of the test, so that control of movement would 
be ensured should they wish to retain the animal until the 
end of the lactation period. This time limit would prevent 
further breeding from the animal and further milk pro- 


duction. A minimum annual tuberculin test applied to 


all stock in the area might be asked for by the Ministry. 

The legislation suggested would give Local Authority 
officers powers should their Local Authority adopt tuber- 
culin testing and eradication and, like other model byelaws 
of the Ministry, it would be adoptive at the start but easy 
to make compulsory by the Ministry generally, in a short 
time, if a sufficient number of Local Authorities adopted 
it and found they were able to show a reduction in the 
incidence of tuberculosis. Following on this, it ought to 
be possible to demand a certain tuberculin test result before 
milk is allowed to be sold—at any rate to hospitals. 

The slow method I have suggested was inspired by a 
scheme proposed some time ago by Mr. Hugh Begg, of 
placing an age limit on dairy cows, over which slaughter 
should be carried cut; but by testing all animals and 
eliminating earlier cases of the disease, a much greater 
hope of reducing infection would be attained, which is 
the weak point in the Tuberculosis Order. If the Tuber- 
culosis Order was amended in this way, it would give 
enterprising Local Authorities a chance, through their 
officers, of attempting something authoritatively, and our 
President, Mr. Lloyd, could tell you that the eradication 
of tuberculosis greatly depends on the enthusiasm of the 
Local Authority and its officers. An increase in the number 
of Veterinary Officers and more frequent routine inspection 
of the same herds will eliminate a larger number of the 
tuberculous cows. 

If a Local Authority instituted tuberculin testing, it 
would remove a larger number of tuberculous cows at an 
earlier and less infective stage of the disease and reduce 
the possible source of infection in the milk, if it did not 
entirely stamp out the disease. Loss to the owner and 
the butcher would decrease and increased protection of 
the public from the risk of bovine infection in the milk 
would result. 

Mr. Sampson: The number of tuberculous cows dealt 
with is alarming, as is the fact that the disease exists 
in such an advanced form. It is difficult to believe that 
America has such a low percentage. I advocate com- 
pensation being paid under the Tuberculosis Order at full 
value, when more cattle would be reported, as the average 
farmer thinks the present scale of compensation is not fair. 
The scheme recommended by the West of Scotland Division 
would cost an enormous gym, but if some of the country 
areas were free, city cowkeepers could buy from them, 
whereas at present cities get a lot of tuberculous cows. 

Another point is the housing of calves in cowsheds ; the 
conditions under which they are often kept are disgraceful 
and should be improved. It is also advisable that it be 
made a rule that all animals admitted to large shows should 
have passed the tuberculin test. 

Traffic in tuberculin reactors should be stopped. I have 
seen even reactor pedigree bulls sold in another district. 
The marking of reactors should be carried out together 
with tuberculin testing. 

Mr. Green: I should like to join with the others in 
thanking Major Rabagliati for elucidating this scheme to 
them. In the compensation for animals slaughtered, 1 
think that if the disease is not evident full compensation 
ought to be paid. In tuberculin tested herds one could 
not successfully build up a clean herd by purchase, but 
by the rearing of heifers. Calves require the same care 
to keep them free from tuberculosis as cattle. Also why 
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commence this scheme with pedigree herds and not non- 
pedigree cattle? 

Mr. Rapacuiati: !t may be a question of the amount 
of money allotted only. 

Mr. Sampson: If our herd books excluded animals 
which had not passed the test it would educate the world. 

Major Asson: Would animals entered in herd books 
very young require to be tested each year? 

Mr. Scott: The scheme, to my mind, is all right, but 
premature. Propaganda is needed and the interest of the 
farmer developed. The farmer should know all about 
tuberculin testing, the extent of ihe disease, etc. Ventila- 
tion in cowsheds to-day is too variable and it is not right 
that Sanitary Inspectors should have simply to please them- 
selves what they do in regard thereto. In most country 
districts a scheme of ventilation of cowsheds should be 
compulsory, also improvement of the buildings for housing 
calves. Isolating diseased animals will always keep the 
disease on the premises. Why not give vaccination a good 
trial first? Before we embark on anything let us try 
preliminary steps. 

Mr. Fietcuer: I think the Scotch scheme might suit 
Scotch herds, but it is not applicable to the whole country. 
Let us look at large dairy herds. Think of the number 
of reactors and then the number of wooden huts needed 
for the Scotch scheme. It would need the British Army 
to carry the huts about. (Laughter.) They ought to start 
their scheme on an island and see how it goes. Vaccina- 
tion should be tried first and the building up of free herds 
from young cattle. You should attend a farmers’ meeting 
and hear them discuss compensation for animals under 
the Tuberculosis Order. They will not be satisfied until 
they get full value. 

Mr. Tweed’s suggested scheme is too much to take in 
all at once and I hope to read it in the Veterinary Record 
when _ published. 

Mr. Bowetr: Although this scheme is going to benefit 
animals it would also be a benefit to human life. I am 
thinking of testing my own herd. 1 am sure that although 
the animals looked -vell a large number of them will 
react and I am not prepared to sell them and replace them 
so that I might try by isolating them. 

Mr. Marrtson: The scheme is too colossal and will 
make the expense prohibitive. If we could start with 
the Milk and Dairies Order how much work we would 
find had to be done before commencing Tuberculin test- 
ing. Make Grade A milk compulsory and you get quarterly 
inspection by Veterinary Officers and Sanitary Inspectors, 
and until this is done we cannot hope for much success 
with tuberculin testing. (Applause.) 

Major Asson: The West of Scotland Division have put 
before us a scheme which they think would make a begin- 
ning and which we should not condemn, as they farm 
under different conditions from us in that part of the 
country. We owe thanks to Major Rabagliati for explain- 
ing this scheme. It is his job to study it and he has 
shown us that he knows it. We shall never eradicate 
tuberculosis with the present legislation. There may be 
less tuberculous milk sold, but the disease will always 
remain with us. The extreme difficulties of the situation 
are greater than with any other disease hitherto in which 
eradication has been attempted. There is too little control 
of tuberculin and too many brands are on the market 


to-day. It should be made and supplied by the Govern- 
ment and it should be illegal to supply the lay public with 
it. Veterinary surgeons applying the test should make 
the test reliable and so protect its fame. Any scheme 
will have to commence with a small beginning. 

Mr. Co.titinson: I am of opinion that if one farmer 
obtains goods results others soon follow. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of trouble in building up clean 
herds. I d» not know what the buildings in America 
are like, but there is a very poor standard in my district. 
Some subsidy in building would help the farmer, as wouid 
also an increase in the compensation for tuberculous 
animals. The trouble with vaccination is that the young 
animals may not be accepted into Graded (T.T.) herds. 
In Mr. Tweed’s scheme it would be better to commence 
testing from two years old upwards. 

The Presipent: Owing to the percentage of animals 
affected, the cost of any scheme is going to be very high, 
and when you replace the reactors, unless you thoroughly 
disinfect and take certain precautions, you will again have 
a high percentage of reactors. Bang’s system of separat- 
ing infected and non-infected animals on the same farm 
has not been successful—people get careless. The trouble 
with our cattle and tuberculous infection is the housing. 
Bad housinz is the root of the trouble and if animals 
could be housed in open sheds and only have milking 
sheds for tying up purposes, it might reduce the risk 2f 
infection. 

Graded milk is more or less a fiasco and a tuberculosis 
eradication scheme, unless better handled, will be the 
same. The Government do not help the farmer enough 
to encourage him to produce graded milk. Instead of 
making him pay for a licence, they ought to find him 
some money. Could Mr. Rabagliati tell me who carries 
out the testing ir America? 

In regard to the Tuberculosis Order mentioned by 
Mr. Tweed, the animals we now deal with are not all 
screws, but there are not enough of them notified. It 
would be betrer to value the animal in the cow-shed and 
take her and pay the farmer that valuation and have done 
with it. 

If Local Authorities are left to eradicate tuberculesis 
themselves they will not do it, especially if they have 
to find some money and raise the rates, but if there was 
a certain sum distributed and earmarked for that purpose 
they would know the extent to which they could go. The 
Ministry have helped farmers to get pedigree animals 
and it might be possible to extend that. 

In 1904, Delepine, in Manchester, suggested farmers’ 
combines to deal with reactors by sending them to one 
farm, and in 1906 I proposed a scheme of tuberculin test- 
ing in Sheffield, but the farmers would not have either. 

Birmingham at the present time is carrying out a scheme 
of tuberculin testing of herds for the City Hospitals, and 
any farmer who is supplying milk to that city may have 
his cows tested free by the Local Authority officers, but 
he must get rid of his reactors. This scheme has been 
going for some years with some success. 

We can look back and see how glanders was eradicated 
by the use of mallein extensively and slaughter of reactors. 
Rabies was eradicated by the stern measures of the 
Muzzling Order introduced by the late Walter Long, Esq., 
Minister of Agriculture at that time. 
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In regard to tuberculosis, I would support the scheme, 
as I believe in helping the man who helps himself. Com- 
pensate him for his reactors and even pay him a premium 
for all animals he can keep free or which pass the test 
by Government Veterinary Officers 

In any scheme the Veterinary Officer should always 
be the administrative officer. 

Mr. RaBAGLiATI commenting, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, on some of the points raised in the discussion, said 
some had thrown cold water on the scheme as proposed 
by the West of Scotland Division, but the more one 
thought of this scheme, the more common sense they 
might see in it. It was a gradual beginning, as only 
so much money would be spent, and he did think the 
scheme coulj be made a success. The adoption of isolation 
sheds was impracticable and Bang’s system would not 
be carried out in this country, as it entailed two staffs 
of men. Mr. Tweed had launched quite a new scheme 
before chem, but he was going to have it compulsory 
for the farmer and optional for the Local Authorities. 
The expense would be colossal. 

The idea of eradication schemes should be the freeing 
of the breeding herds. The branding of reactors was also 
mentioned by Mr. Sampson. This was discussed before 
and the dealers would not allow reactors to be branded-- 
the obstacles in the way were so great that the scheme 
would be difficult to put into operation, and to be of any 
value a whole-hearted scheme of branding must be adopted. 
Compensation under the Tuberculosis Order was sufficient 
in the advanced cases, but some cows in milk were not 
sufficiently compensated by ? value. 

Treating breeding herds by the schem+ proposed by 
the West of Scotland Division would make for a supply 
of tuberculosis-free animals for purchase for other herds. 

Mr. Scott raised the pdint of ventilation, and there was 
no doubt that alterations to cowsheds should be controlled 
by a higher authority, as there was a danger in small 
Local Authorities carrying them out. 

He omitted to mention vaccination, and it required great 
thought to know which to carry out and whether vacci- 
nated animals would be allowed in tuberculin tested herds, 
owing to the unreliability of the tuberculin test, when 
vaccination had been carried out. 

Mr. Fletcher was pessimistic about the scheme, but it 
had worked in Guernsey; the Scottish Chamber of Agri- 
culture wanted a conference and they looked to the Veterin- 
ary Profession to have a scheme ready. 

Mr. Bowett would be applying the Bang system in his 
herd. Mr. Marrison’s point would require general applica- 
tion and veterinary inspection of herds, which would be a 
very good thing. When they thought of some Local 
Authorities, it was a pity that so much power was given 
them to please themselves. 

Mr. Lloyd’s idea of open yards was a good one and 
reminded him of the Sudanese cattle in Egypt which lived 
in the open; they seldom got tuberculosis in any of them. 

In America it was the Government Veterinary Officers 
who did the testing, but he thought the practitioner was 
allowed to do it under the supervision of the Government 
Officer. In Canada many years ago no animal was allowed 
to produce milk in a city unless it had passed the tuberculin 
test. 


A resolution was then proposed by Major Arson and 


seconded by Mr. Sampson “f That this North Midland 
Division of the N.V.M.A. approves the main principles of 
the scheme as proposed by the West of Scotland Division 
N.V.M.A. as a basis of discussion, especially as regards 
its application to breeding herds.”’ 

This resolution was adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Rabagliati was proposed by 
Mr. Smiru, seconded by Major Asson, and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his conduct in the 
Chair concluded the meeting. 

W. Tweep, Hon. Secretary. 





Notes and News. 


_ .The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Jan. 7th—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, all at 
10 Gray’s Inn Square: Appointments, 
10 a.m.; Joint Meeting of the Appoint- 
ments Committee and the Veterinary 
Officers’ and Public Health Committee, 
10.30 a.m.; Veterinary Officers’ and 
Public Health, 11 a.m.; Organising, 
12 noon; Parliamentary, 12.30 p.m.; 
Special Committee re Appointment of 
Director of Research, Animal Diseases 
Research Association, 2.30 p.m. (at 
10 Red Lion Square); N.V.M.A. 
Council Meeting, 3.30 p.m. ; at 10 Red 
Lion Square. 

Jan. 7th—Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S., at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Jan. 8&th—Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S., at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Jan. 9th—Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S., at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Jan. 9%th—Meeting of the Central Division, at 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, at 
6.30 p.m. * 

Jan. 10th—Committee and Council Meetings, 
R.C.V.S., at 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, 

Jan. 13th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1, at 4.30 p.m. 

Jan. 16th—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester. 

Jan. 3lst—Issue of overseas Voting Papers, 
R.C.V.S. Council Elections. 





PERSONAL. 





New Year Ionours :—The Veterinary Profession is repre- 
sented in the New Year Honours List, issued on Tuesday 
evening, by Major-General Wittiam SaMuEL ANTHONY, 
c.M.G. (late Royal Army Veterinary Corps), Director- 
General, Army Veterinary Services, the War Office, who 
receives the Order of the Bath award, c.r. (Military 
Division). 
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R.C.V.S. Ositruary. 

McKinna, John, 20 Ramsden Street, Hudders- 
field. Graduated Glasgow, April 28th, 1885; 
Fellowship, January 26th, 1893. Died December 
25th, 1929. Age, 66 years. 

By the death of Mr. John McKinna, the Veterinary 
Profession loses one of its most highly-esteemed practi- 
tioners, and the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons one of its oldest and most useful members. 
Mr. McKinna was one of the late Principal McCall’s pupils, 
and graduated from Glasgow in 1885. He was in practice 
in Huddersfield for more than 40 years and was a very 
well-known figure in the town, where his ability and the 
strict probity of his character gained for him the respect 
of all. 

He obtained the Fellowship Diploma in 1893, and became 
a member of the Council in 1901. He was at one time 
Chairman of the Examination Committee, but is best 
known for his work as Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
He was eight times elected to the office of Vice-President, 
and was President in the year 1919-20. His profession 
was very dear to him, and he set himself to do his part 
towards raising its status; he entered enthusiastically into 
all the movements which have been undertaken during 
the past quarter of a century for this object. He was a 
member of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Divisions of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, and occupied the 
honourable position of President of each Society at different 
times, while he represented the latter Division on the 
Council of the N.V.M.A. for a number of years. He 
was also closely associated with the work of the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. His 
excellent municipal work in Huddersfield in connection 
with the milk supply is too well-known to need more 
than a mention here. 

He leaves a widow, who has nursed him patiently and 
courageously during three trying and anxious years of 
illness, and a family of sons and daughters, of whom 
one son is a medical practitioner and two others follow the 
profession of their father. To all the family we extend 
our deepest sympathy. 


** Mr. McKinna had been a deacon of Highfield Congre- 
gational Church for 20 years,’’ says The Yorkshire Post. 
“He was a life member of the Governors Board df the 
United College, Bradford, and also acted as a member of the 
executive of the Yorkshire Congregational Union. For about 
25 years he was a member of the Huddersfield Golf Club.” 

The interment took place on Saturday last at Edgerton 
Cemetery, Huddersfield, preceded by a Service at Highfield 
Congregational Church. . 

Attending the funeral, in addition to members of Mr. 
McKinna’s family, were the following veterinary surgeons : 
Major J. Abson, F.R.C.v.s. (representing the R.C.V.S.); 
Mr. A. McCarmick (representing the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society); Mr. F. C. Scott 
(President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society) ; 
Col. G. H. Bowes (representing the Lancashire V.M.A. 
in the absence, through illness, of Mr. Clarkson); Major 
D. S. Rabagliati (representing the W.R.C.C. Veterinary 
Staff); Mr. G. Whitehead (Batley), Mr. F. Hallilay 
(Dewsbury), Mr. S. E. Sampson (Hillsboro’), Mr. J. Pollard 
(Halifax), Mr. H. Cooper (Mold Green), and Major J. A. 
Dixon (Leeds). 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Veterinary Surgeon in Fiction. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I was interested in reading Professor Hare’s letter 
in the Veterinary Record of 21st inst., but in stating that 
Pike Peters is the first veterinary surgeon to have the honour 
of being drawn by Punch, he has overlooked at least one 
classical instance. 

About fifty years or more ago Punch published a drawing 
by John Leech of a consultation with a veterinary surgeon. 
The caption is about as follows :— 

VETERINARY SuRGEON: “And do you ‘unt ’im or ’ack 
‘im? ” 

Owner: “I usually hack him, but I hunt him 
occasionally,”’ 

VETERINARY SURGEON: “‘Ah! that’s where it is. It ‘aint 
the ’unting as ’urts ’im, its the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer 
along the ’ard ’igh road." 

The drawing gives a full length portrait of John Leech’s 
idea of a veterinary surgeon of the period. 

He appears to be essentially a shrewd and capable mem- 
ber of society—so much so, that his peculiarities in the use 
of the English language might be readily overlooked. 

Many a horse owner, or a veterinary surgeon seeking a 
practical assistant or partner, taking things at their face 
value, might reasonably select John Leech’s veterinary 
surgeon in preference to J. H. Dowd’s. 

Anyone making a collection of the records of the 
veterinary surgeon in English fiction, can find a reprint 
of the drawing by Leech in “ Pictures of Life and 
Character, by John Leech—from the collection of Mrs. 
Punch.’’ Third series. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


December 22nd, 1929. H. C. WIikir. 





A Case of Operative Treatment of Colic 
in the Horse. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Re Mr. Mayall’s letter in last week’s Record, I 
must thank him for pointing out what is an error, as 
he rightly surmises, and express regret for the responsi- 
bility of it. The words should be “‘ linseed gruel ’’; it was 
administered by stomach tube in the case referred to. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. Epwarps. 





The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Reports of meetings of the following societies :—- 
Dumfries and Galloway, North of England, North Wales, 
and Scottish Metropolitan Divisions, N.V.M.A., Central 
Provinces Veterinary Association. 

Communications from Dr. H. H. Curson (Pretoria, South 
Africa, Major A. N. Foster (Uganda), Mr. F. C. Heathcote 
(Cheshunt), and Mr. W. Scott (Bridgwater), 

PERSONAL. 

Marriage.—Goutpd-GoLLepGr.—-On December 14th, 1929, 
at St. Martin’s Church, West Coker, by the Rev. Nicholson, 
Job Albert Gould, only son of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Gould, 
of The Laurels, West Coker, to Doreen Ellen Davys 
Golledge, elder daughter of the late Major C. Hedworth 
Golledge and of Mrs. Golledge, Holywell House, West 
Coker, Yeovil. 

Mr. W. M. Power, M.R.C.v.s., was unanimously elected 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society of Natal at a 
Special General Meeting of the Society. Mr.- Power was, 
until recently, Chief Veterinary Officer in Natal. 
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